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The Present Day Use of Phrenology. 


By tHe Hon. Joun S. CrosBy, LAWYER AND POLITICIAN. 


Digest of his recent Address before 
the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, and a Mental Snap-shot from 
a Personal Examination. 


Mr. Crosby said in part: It affords 
me great pleasure to comply with Miss 
Fowler’s request to attend your open- 
ing meeting of the Forty-first Session. 

From what I have heard this even- 
ing and from my personal observa- 
tions, I do not believe there is a sci- 
ence that has progressed further than 
Phrenology, including medicine, unless 
it is surgery. He believed that path- 
ological medicine or surgery had per- 
haps eclipsed every other science; and, 
although our chairman said we do not 
claim that Phrenology is complete as 
a science or perfect as an art, yet he 
believed it was sufficiently advanced 
to be used as an applied science. If 
the proper study of mankind is man, 
then we should give our attention to 
Phrenology ; and, although I have been 
too busy in my profession as a lawyer 
to study it minutely, yet the subject 
was brought very early to my atten- 
tion through some of its literature. 
When travelling the other day, I met 


a lady who told me she had molded 
her daughter’s education on her knowl- 
edge of Phrenology, and I never found 
anyone who has known anything about 
the subject but who has believed in it; 
it is only those who are ignorant of its 
principles who disbelieve it. 

If the names of distinguished men 
who have believed in the science can 
have any weight with us, surely they 
are sufficient to banish all our doubts. 
One of the greatest philosophers of the 
last century and one of the most log- 
ical writers on the subject of mental 
science was’ George Combe, who im- 
mortalized his name by writing “The 
Constitution of Man.” By reading 
through that book my life was marked 
out by it, and I have never forgotten 
his life of philosophy. His idea was 
that natural laws never conflicted with 
divine laws; that the two worked to- 
gether harmoniously. But if by any 
chance the divine laws were not under- 
stood, he believed in following nature, 
and he knew he would be doing right. 
Combe, however, was not popular or 
understood when he was alive, and had 
he lived in the time of Socrates, no 
doubt he would have been called upon 
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to die a similar death and drink hem- 
lock. To-day we are enjoying the 
fruits of his labors. 

Having given some attention to poli- 
tics, I have come in contact with all 
classes and conditions of men, and I 
have always found my knowledge of 
human nature of use to me in judging 
of the differences among men. 

A great many men we have to look 
after who are doing what the Phrenol- 
ogist would have expected them to do. 
The longer I live the less inclined I 
feel to blame anyone for his individual 
weaknesses, but I believe that every- 
one does just about as well as he can. 
There was also the financial side of the 
question, and persons had to answer 
the dinner-bell. Where, however, John 
or Sam framed their lives by Phrenol- 
ogy, they never went very much astray 
or wide of the mark; without Phren- 
ology the square peg gets into the 
round hole. There are ministers who 
never ought to have been in a pulpit, 
who ought to have been mechanics, 
and there are mechanics who ought 
to have been ministers. Phrenology 
cannot go so far as to tell men that 
they can succeed in anything; it is all 
a matter of brain. You would not ex- 
pect from the fool as much as you 
would from Shakespeare. The brain 
of the fool in the immortal poet would 
have done much the same as in the 
fool, and the brain of Shakespeare in 
the head of the fool would have done 
much the same as Shakespeare did. 
Daniel Webster had a fine brain, and 
he carried out the work he was organ- 
ized to do the same as the idiot does. 
They could never be on the same level. 
Phrenology helps us to deal out justice 
to all men. If it were not for our ig- 
norance we might do better. 

I believe in that socialism that says 
we govern each other. We shall see 
the day when political meetings will 
be held in churches rather than in 
saloons. I believe in the justice that 
appreciates the best in man. Politics 
are ethics. Freedom has its relation 
to justice—freedom and justice are 
the two grandest conceptions of words 
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we can have. Jefferson’s idea of jus- 
tice to man was about right. Tom 
Paine fought for freedom as few men 
have. Phrenology believes in natu- 
ral rights, but a man has often to 
get them for himself. Here, again, 
Combe’s ideas about the nearness of 
God and nature are explained. I once 
expressed my views to a reporter on 
natural rights, and he said there was 
no such thing as natural rights; then 
I said, “If there is no such thing as 
natural rights, there cannot be any 
such thing as natural wrongs.” “No,” 
said he, “there is not.” But I am in- 
clined to think that there are natural 
rights which should be observed. The 
philosophy of Gall and Spurzheim 
brings us nearer to nature and nearer 
to God than any other philosophy, and 
experience teaches me to keep close 
to the human nature they have taught. 
I advise all young men to take hold 
of Phrenology. When I was a teacher, 
I found that Professor Bain’s book on 
Mental Science was so highly appreci- 
ated in the six months of the senior 


year of the High School that I de- 
termined to try it in the junior year, 
and, somewhat to my surprise, I found 
that it was just as much appreciated 
among the juniors as among the sen- 


iors. I met a Texas banker in my 
travels quite recently who was one of 
my classmates. He had studied Bain 
with me, and said he enjoyed nothing 
so much as reading Bain on Mental 
Science, for it was like taking hold of 
the earth. 

Everyone now understands that “the 
brain is the organ of the mind,” and 
its practical application of it is being 
worked out year by year in such an 
institute as this. If I had a family 
of children just going out into the 
world I would have them all examined 
Phrenologically to help them guard 
against special weaknesses and con- 
serve their energies. 

Mr. Fowler examined my head forty 
years ago and I have not forgotten his 
advice to this day. He told me not to 
marry a homely woman, but if I did 
to go West. I soon after married and 
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my wife was not homely, but a beauti- 
ful, helpful woman, and, strange to 
say, I did go West. I believe the beau- 
ty of the soul makes the beauty be- 
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SNAP-SHOT OF MR. CROSBY. 


We have in this gentleman a large 
and powerfully organized brain. From 


Photo by Young. 


HON. JOHN 8. CROSBY. 


Strong observing powers, forensic energy, keen preception of men, accurate foresight and love of equity 


hind the shoes and coat. Mr. Fowler 
knew I loved to see beautiful things. 
T believe you need never grow old if 
you know about the great God. There 
is plenty to think of to keep the heart 
young if we believe in the principles 
laid down by Combe. 


stem to stern, from A to Z, from head 
to foot, there tingles the personal 
magnetism of the orator. 

His height of head makes him be- 
lieve in the golden rule, “Do unto 
others as ye would have others do unto 
you.” The breadth of the forehear 
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gives him expansiveness of intellect. 
No narrow ideas will satisfy him, 
therefore one would expect to find 
him possessed of well-balanced ideas, 
well-regulated energies and a well- 
poised judgment. Quality of organiza- 
tion and temperamental condition fa- 
vor more than ordinary versatility of 
talent and availability of mind. Keen 
perceptions, excellent memory by asso- 
ciation, intuitive insight into charac- 
ter, constructive imagination, broad 
sympathies, a love of equity and jus- 
tice, express themselves in the contour 
of this head. 

Love to his fellow man is only out- 
weighed by his love to his God, and 
his conception of the divine and ruling 
power of the universe, will be a merci- 
ful deliverer rather than a scourging 
and relentless father. A very far- 
seeing mind is his. Look to the centre 
of the parietal bone for an expression 
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of his forethought. Examine the su- 
perior segment of his posterior top 
head for his love of equity. Scan his 
central brain faculty where the hair 
parts from his forehead and you will 
be able to account for his keen and 
penetrating perceptions of men. Note 
the breadth of the head above his 
ears for his forensic energy, and meas- 
ure the arch of the brow for his ca- 
pacity to gather facts, and all will be 
convinced of his matured judgment 
and organizing ability. The spring of 
perpetual youth is in his veins, al- 
though his silky white hair should 
belie this remark. Long may he live 
to be a blessing to his fellows. His 
circumference, height and length of 
head, weight of body, height of stat- 
ure, and quality of organization, are 
all above the average; hence he is the 
happy possessor of strength, magna- 
nimity and power.—J. A. Fowler. 


The Correlation of Mind and Body 


By ALLEN Happock, 


Editor of Human Nature, San Francisco, Cal. 


Each human being differs from 
every other human being. Each per- 
son possesses forty-two mental facul- 
ties in the degree of development that 
stamps him with his own individual- 
ity, and yet the principles that govern 
him are the same as those governing 
every other man, the difference being 
in the degree of unfoldment of the 
soul’s various bodily functions, the 
brain being a part of the body or 
physical organization. 

Phrenology is not a system of 
“bumps,” as those uninformed on the 
subject ignorantly suppose. 

In accordance with its principles, 
character is determined by the length 
of brain fibre extending from the 
medulla oblongata to the cortex; size 
and shape of the head, hands, feet, 
and all the body; texture or quality 
of organization, culture, health, ex- 


pression of face and environment, are 
all in evidence, and by and through 
them and them only the competent, 
scientific phrenologist can accurately 
determine character. 

Long years of observation have 
taught him that there is a direct re- 
lation between the body, or physical 
organization, and the mind; this rela- 
tion is so perfect that he reads char- 
acter as readily as ordinary men read 
a book. 

He knows that each organ of’ the 
brain has psychic as well as physical 
functions, the strength or weakness of 
which is determined by external ex- 
pression, as hereinafter stated. 

It is not my purpose here to deal 
with all the forty-two established men- 
tal faculties, but I will mention a few 
illustrating the correlation of body 
and mind. 
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Etymologically speaking, the body 
is the trunk of the man or animal, but 
in this connection, and physiologically 
to make it plain that Phrenology in- 
cludes the entire physical organization, 
I deem it better to make no distinc- 
tion between the brain and the rest 
of the corporeal structure. The term 
“body” here expressed includes the en- 
tire physical man. 

Take for example the brain organ 
of Vitativeness, located behind the 
ears, above the mastoid process; when 
very large there will be a great prom- 
inence in this region; the ears will be 
long, accompanied generally by an 
acute angle of the inferior maxillary 
or lower jaw, and a compact body; the 
flesh is well and tightly packed on the 
bones, rendering the subject wiry and 
enduring, enabling the brain (or soul) 
to resist disease and death of the body, 
and to shrink from annihilation. 

When this organ is small the mas- 
toid process and the region above will 
be small, the ears short, lower jaw 
weak, flesh loose and flabby, and the 
mind, so far as life is concerned, will 
be yielding. 

Let us now go to “Firmness.” When 
this brain organ is very large the 
crown of the head will be high and 
prominent; the spinal column will be 
stiff and unbending as an iron rod; 
there will be a “stiff upper lip,” and 
all the muscles of the body will be 
rigid, and the person so endowed will 
possess an unyielding disposition. His 
opinions and purposes will be fixed and 
immovable, he will be persistent and 
set in his way, he cannot be driven in 
any direction and will be liable to be- 
come very stubborn, obstinate and 
mulish. 

If Firmness be small, that part of 
the head wherein is located this organ 
will be shallow, the spine lack strength ; 
like all the muscles of the body, it 
will be weak and flexible, as will also 
the upper lip, and the character will 
be correspondingly weak, because the 
mind can only manifest itself in ac- 
cordance with its instrument—the 
body, which includes the brain. 
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Alimentiveness is located in front 
of the upper part of the ear and above 
the back part of the zygomatic arch. 
When this faculty is very large and 
active, it is accompanied by a large 
abdomen, a fulness of flesh and strong 
power to assimilate food. The cheeks 
are full and plump over the molar 
teeth. Persons so endowed have a 
hearty relish for food and drink, the 
dinner-bell is music in their ears and 
their meals have a very important 
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place in their thoughts and they sel- 
dom eat too little. 

When this brain organ is weak the 
region is hollow; so are the cheeks and 
abdomen, accompanied by sparseness 
of flesh. The person will pick at his 
food like a bird and seldom come to 
time at the table. Eating is the thing 
he puts off to the last. As a restau- 
rant-keeper or cook he would be an 
utter failure. 

Every organ of the brain has its spe- 
cial and separate mental and physical 
function; to describe them all would 
make this article too lengthy; suffice 
it to say, that there is a strict relation 
between the body, brain and mind, 
and that no other system of mental 
philosophy can demonstrate this fact 
so clearly and positively as does the 
science of Phrenology. 





THE 


A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE LIFE 
AND CHARACTER OF PROF. 
ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOL- 
OGIST, WRITER AND EDITOR. 


Some men are raised in the lap of 
luxury and do not know what it is to 
be buffeted about by the world. Such 
persons have a very different concep- 
tion of life than those who are called 
upon to experience the light and shade 
of a varied home life. 

We are not prepared to state as our 
belief that the child who is nursed in 
the lap of luxury, protected from all 
outside temptations, who knows noth- 
ing of the struggles and privations of 
other children, and who is sheltered 
from a knowledge of the world’s sin, 
is any better prepared to lead a noble 
and useful life than one who is early 
called upon to battle with misfortune, 
and meet some of the sorrows fol- 
lowing the loss of both father and 
mother. 

Our worthy friend and editor of 
“Human Nature,” who lives “Down by 
the Golden Gate,” has not always lived 
near to the golden side of life. He 
has had a checkered experience for over 
fifty years, and has come out from such 
experience radiant with hope, joyous 
in his trust for the betterment of his 
fellow men, and anxious to do his level 
best in strengthening the cause that 
will place a young man in his right 
career, so that he may avoid the expe- 
rience that he was obliged to endure 
when he was left an orphan and called 
upon to struggle alone. It was not 
until he was nineteen that a decided 
improvement took place in his career. 
It was then that Mr. L. N. Fowler 
visited Batley, and gave a course of 
lectures on Phrenology. Young Had- 
dock grew interested in the lectu- 
rer’s discourses and examinations, and 
sought the professor’s advice. The 
correct delineation of his character, 
the advice with regard to his strong 
and weak points, and wherein he re- 
sembled his mother, whom Professor 
Fowler had never seen, seemed re- 
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markable to him and he became so 
enthused with Phrenology that he 
bought the “Self-Instructor” and a 
Bust, and when Mr. Fowler again vis- 
ited Batley, some years later, he at- 
tended his course of lessons. 

“To Professor L. N. Fowler,” Mr. 
Haddock says, “belongs the honor 
of putting me on my right course 
in adopting Phrenology as a_pro- 
fession.” 

When Professor Fowler put his 
hands upon young Haddock’s head he 
said: “This gentleman is remarkable 
for humor; he is witty, and would 
make you laugh at his grandmother’s 
funeral.” He at the same time advised 
Mr. Haddock to get married, who 
writes: “I had already fallen in love 
with the only girl in Batley, and we 
are courting yet.” The portrait of 
this estimable lady we give below, with 
her husband. 

Following the examination of Mr. 
Haddock, he recalls the description 
made by Mr. Fowler of two other gen- 
tlemen, one being an inventor, the 
other a witty cobbler. Describing the 
first gentleman, Professor Fowler said: 
“Here we have a man of mechanical 
ingenuity. He is by nature an invent- 
or, and would make a good architect 
or builder, but not a good contractor. 
He lacks financial ability. He has a 
moral character, and is a conscientious 
man.” This description brought great 
applause, as the gentleman had already 
invented a centrifugal pump that had 
saved a corporation thousands of 
pounds, but he failed to receive any 
income from his invention, and twenty 
years later, although a successful archi- 
tect, he died a poor man, though high- 
ly respected. 

When Mr. Fowler put his hands upon 
the second man the audience began to 
laugh. The lecturer described him so 
accurately that a gentleman who sat 
next to Mr. Haddock cried out, “Oh, 
he knows Abe!” As 2 matter of fact, 
Mr. Fowler had never seen the subject 
before, nor heard his name. On rising 
to reply, the witty cobbler, who stam- 
mered, said: 
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“T.-l-l-ladies and g-g-g-gentlemen, 
Mr. Fowler says I would make a guod 
shoemaker; w-w-w-well, you know I 
a-a-am a shoemaker, but I think of 
cha-cha-changing my trade be-be-be- 
cause I cannot stand sitting.” 

“Of course everyone laughed heart- 
ily at Abe’s wit, for who in the world 
can stand sitting anyway. My interest 
deepened from this time onward,” Mr. 
Haddock writes, “and suffice it to say 
that at present my family consists of 
a large wife and a small family of nine 
children, all grown up. Eight of them 
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I brought to America over nineteen 
years ago. I practiced Phrenology in 
England up to 1884, mainly as an ama- 
teur, but since that time I have de- 
voted all my attention to the science, 
and have been in one block in San 
Francisco for nineteen years.” Mr. 
Haddock has been connected with the 
newspaper called the “Batley Report- 
er” for thirty-two years, and is now 
and has been for the last nineteen 
years the credited correspondent in 
San Francisco for that publication. 
All his articles are headed “Down by 
the Golden Gate,” and the “Reporter” 
being the largest and leading news- 
paper in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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the articles are read by Yorkshiremen 
all over the world. 

Mr. Haddock has a wiry constitu- 
tion, and an active, healthy brain, 
which enables him to adapt himself 
quite readily to a large number of 
people and many lines of work; in fact, 
a proper Phrenologist, who conducts a 
paper like “Human Nature,” hardly 
knows when his work is done. He is a 
locomotive man, and his mental vigor 
and capacity for headwork are shown 
in his broad, high forehead. He quick- 
ly absorbs ideas, as well as generates 
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ALLEN HADDOCK OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


them, and his language, joined to his 
wit, Comparison and Combativeness, 
enable him to sustain his arguments 
on any debatable point. Mr. Haddock 
is an enthusiastic man, and his moral 
brain makes him anxious to uphold 
some principle, fight for some cause, 
and sustain some reform work. His 
mental vision is accurate, and it will 
be easily seen that his large fund of hu- 
man nature makes him an apt deline- 
ator of character. Mr. Haddock began 
to earn his own living at thirteen years 
of age, when he was left an orphan, and 
has been his own employer since he 
was nineteen. He has a well-ordered 
mind, is shrewd, far-sighted, intuitive, 
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keen in repartee, and through his large 
Hope and Spirituality his mind is car- 
ried upward to the contemplation of 
immaterial subjects. He is a racy 
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speaker, an interesting conversational- 
ist, a logical writer, and an accurate 
delineator of character. 

J. A. Fow er. 





Practical Psychology. 


Observation.—(a) The Knowing Pow- 
ers, according to Psychology; (b) 
the Perceptive Faculties, according 
to Phrenology. No. II. 

It is not alone enough for a child 
to look out of a window to see whether 
it is raining or not, for if the child 
wants to go out he will be disposed 
to think that the rain has ceased when 
it is really falling, and how can he use 
several powers or interests of his mind 
unless he has many governing forces? 
The brain would be much slower to 
act if his brain were an unit, but being 
divided into faculties (according to 
Phrenology), the child can deceive 
even his senses by his desire to go out. 
It is thus apparent that we need men- 
tal influences as well as influences 
through the senses to guide us. 

(a) Psychologists tell us that, “a 
child during the first weeks of life has 
very little recognition of outer things. 
The child receives visual impressions, 
but these are not referred to external 
objects. It is by the daily renewed 
conjunctions of simple sense-experi- 
ences—and more particularly those of 
sight and of touch—that the little 
learner comes to refer its impressions 
to objects. By continually looking at 
the objects handled, the visual percep- 
tion of direction becomes perfected, as 
also that of distance within certain 
limits.” 

Psychologists agree on the point that 
a mother trains her infant to remem- 
ber faces and objects in such a positive 
manner that certain powers of the 
mind are appealed to and the activity 
of those powers results in a definite 
development of the brain. 

(b) Phrenology points out that there 


* Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
‘Practical Psychology,” now in the press. 


are centres which control the sense of 
distance from one place to another, 
and the function of Locality explains 
fully what this faculty is able to do. 

The brain of a child is not equally 
developed in all parts. Phrenology 
recognizes this, though psychologists 
will not admit that such a thing is pos- 
sible. A teacher gropes in the dark in 
judging of a child’s perceptive sense 
when he takes psychology as his guide, 
but when he embraces the tenets of 
Phrenology and understands its prin- 
ciples, and studies the functions of 
each part of the brain, he can then 
apply his knowledge in a logical way 
to the children under his care. He 
will know whether a child will be able 
to recognize words and recollect the 
form of words or possess the memory 
of how those words are spelled; thus 
he can distinguish at the commence- 
ment of his school term what children 
in his class will be good spellers, also 
those who will excel in geography, his- 
tory, mathematics, drawing or arith- 
metic. 

It takes a psychologist a long time 
to recognize the individual talents of 
children, because each child has to be 
tested by special work, but the possi- 
bilities of a child’s mind can be fore- 
told by a knowledge of Phrenology, 
and this should be an incentive to a 
teacher to find out what qualities need 
to be developed in a child and what 
qualities need to be restrained. The 
following remarks of Dr. Gall are ap- 
propriate to our argument just here. 
He said, that “for every mental mani- 
festation there is a physical object to 
produce it, and for every objective 
conclusion arrived at by a child there 
is a distinct correlation through the 
physical organs, the eye and the ear; 
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but the mental power behind the eye 
helps the direction of the sight. So 
with the ear; a child may hear general 
sounds, but it is the brain that gives 
the direction to the sounds that the 
child hears.” The dinner-bell will 
waken a consciousness and a memory 
that there is something good to eat, 
and the child will run when he hears 
it. The school-bell rings and the child 
remembers that it is five minutes to 
nine, and that he must hurry or he will 
be late. A mother’s voice calls twenty 
times during the day, “Come, darling !” 
but the child lingers over his play. He 
hears but he does not heed the sound. 
The hearing apparatus may be just as 
keen as in the child who obeys and 
heeds the call, but it is the brain itself 
that gives the interest to the senses, 
and on this account we need to develop 
that which is behind and stronger than 
the sense impressions in order that 
the percepts may be educated and de- 
veloped. 

A psychologist cannot tell whether 
one child will take an interest in draw- 
ing or not, while a phrenologist, going 
into a school, can help a teacher by 
pointing out that certain scholars will 
be apt in their copy of nature; and, 
more than this, he will be able to de- 
cide whether the child will be inter- 
ested in animals like Landseer, or in 
landscape painting like Turner, or por- 
trait painting like Raphael. 

Were the brain an unit, this would 
not be possible, but because the brain 
is divided into a congery of organs, 
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each having its own storehouse of 
knowledge, it can adapt itself to many 
phases of study. 

(a) The psychologists admit that 
“while calling in of the pupil’s observ- 
ing powers is thus a characteristic of 
the right method in all branches of 
teaching, there are some subjects which 
exercise the ‘faculty of observation’ in 
a more special manner. Thus the 
study of geometry and of languages 
help, each in its own special and re- 
stricted way, to exercise the visual ob- 
servation of form. But the study 
which most completely and most rigor- 
ously exercises the faculty of observa- 
tion is natural science. A serious pur- 
suit of chemistry, mineralogy, botany, 
or some branch of zoédlogy, as entomol- 
ogy, trains the whole visual capacity 
and helps to fix a habit of observing 
natural objects, which is one of the 
most valuable rewards that any system 
of education can bestow.” 

The above quotation shows how 
closely the psychologist comes to apply 
the phrenological training of the mind, 
only that through the latter subject 
a person knows more definitely than 
psychology can teach him what powers 
to call out in the pursuit of chemistry, 
mineralogy, botany, geometry, the lan- 
guages and zodlogy, and on this ac- 
count, were Phrenology to be recog- 
nized in the schools in a general way, 
as it is by many teachers in a particu- 
lar way, Phrenology would conserve 
the energy of children in a beneficial 
way. 


More Care in Choosing Pursuits. 


By M. Torr, Bowerston, O. 


It is a foregone conclusion that 
every person who comes into this world 
is born for some useful purpose. And 
to accomplish that purpose, he or she 
must work. Activity is a law of our 
being, both physical and mental, and 
essential to our health, our happiness, 
our morals, our longevity, and our 


best good every way. And the man or 
woman who is too lazy to work, who 
has no useful occupation, had better 
atch the itch—so as to have some 
good exercise—for the benefit he 
would derive from the scratching! 
Lack of knowledge and lack of fore- 
thought have played awful havoe 
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through the ages in the matter of 
selecting pursuits, and mankind is 
virtually divided into three classes 
occupationally. These are: those who 
have. chosen their true pursuits, those 
who have adopted wrong pursuits, and 
those who have no pursuit at all. 
The last two are in a sense the 
causes of incalculable evil and misery 
in the world. While it would seem a 
comparatively few that are so abso- 
lutely lazy or indifferent as not to take 
to something, good or bad, as his or 
her distinct kind of work or that which 
answers as a business, yet almost every 
community knows of one or more per- 
sons who seem not to have been put 
to any special course of industry in 
early life, nor to have settled upon any 
definite and fixed object to engage 
their attention and energies, and are, 
therefore, practical do-nothings. This 
unproductive class properly embraces 
the fashionably idle, dudes, the idiotic, 
cannibals and criminals. It has been 


estimated that a large per cent. of the 


murders of the United States have 
been committed by men who had no 
regular occupation. And the same 
can be said of suicides and other forms 
of evil that, directly or indirectly, 
grow out of idleness or desultory 
work! 

But those who have made serious 
mistakes in taking up their vocations, 
and thereby marred the rest of their 
lives, are no doubt by far the most 
numerous. It is appalling how many 
young folks have blundered blindly 
into untoward situations and made 
shipwreck of their abilities and pow- 
ers on the quicksands of failure, blast- 
ed hopes, unrealized aspirations and 
sickening disgrace. A reasonable esti- 
mate would say that more than half 
of the so-called enlightened human 
race get into wrong places, or at least 
into places where they do not succeed 
as well as they ought, and thus “work 
against the grain,” perform their du- 
ties awkwardly or fail entirely with 
bitter disappointment to themselves 
and friends. Such a waste of talent 
and energy and such blighted lives 
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might be prevented, and become hap- 
py, useful subjects. 

It is to be regretted greatly that the 
spirit of the times misleads so many 
into wrong notions of life, regardless 
of natural capacities and circum- 
stances. The prevailing goals of to- 
day are mammon, fashion and fame, 
and many innocent youths are put in 
training with toll and spur and whip 
to run the race at a sacrifice of health 
and other blessings. But anyone who 
will take a little time to think can 
readily see that only a chance few out 
of millions can attain to great wealth, 
excel in fashionable display or em- 
blazon their names among the world’s 
celebrities. And really, when these 
illustrious heights are reached, they 
are fraught with grave responsibility, 
criticism, worries and death, just as 
are other less pretentious positions. 
We would not in any degree discour- 
age true ambition, but mankind ought 
to be dissuaded and delivered from per- 
nicious incentives to effort. 

The correct view of life combines 
three elements: enjoyment, compe- 
tence and usefulness. Many seek one 
of these to the exclusion of the others; 
some strive after two to the neglect 
of the one. But happy the individual 
who calmly and thoughtfully pursues 
the triple purpose, and fortunate like- 
wise are his friends and all who have 
or may come in contact with him in 
any relation. 

Since true employment is so bene- 
ficial, and wrong choices so common 
and disastrous, it would seem, then, 
that more concern should be given to 
this subject. Parents should gener- 
ally come to realize that it is one of 
their bounden duties to study the mat- 
ter carefully and consult nature, in- 
clination and science in giving their 
children a start in suitable walks in 
life. It seems to us that the State 
also should assume some responsibil- 
ity and take an interest in an affair 
that so greatly affects the welfare of 
its citizens individually and collective- 
ly, publicly and privately. Could each 
youth as he comes forth from the pub- 
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lic school for something to do be as- 
signed to and trained for his right line 
of labor, by a well-devised and eco- 
nomical plan, it would augment the 
prosperity and the material good of 
the next generation at least fifty per 
cent., reduce the necessary working 
time of nearly all to a minimum of 
five or six hours, and greatly relieve 
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the millions of the constant nerve- 
racking strain now on, and which is 
apparently becoming worse. Why not 
connect with the public schools some 
adjunctive arrangement whereby to 
provide for the realization of a more 
systematic and satisfactory regulation 
of the world’s work ? 


Notes and Comments. 
By E. P. Mitter, M.D. 


SUGAR AS FOOD. 


Sugar and starch are called carbo- 
hydrates for the reason that they are 
composed of substances which combine 
carbon with hydrogen and oxygen, the 


latter in the proportion as found in 


water. The chemical combination in 
water is H,O; that is, two equivalents 
of hydrogen to one of oxygen. There 
are three varieties of sugar in crystal- 
line form, the composition of which is 
as follows: . 
Cane sugar (saccharose) C,,H,.0,, 
Milk sugar (lactose) C,,H,,0,, 
Grape or fruit sugar 
(glucose, dextrose) O,H,,0, 
The reader will observe that the 
relative proportion of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen are the same in milk 
sugar as in fruit sugar; hence they are 
almost identical in composition and 
nutritive material as food. Cane su- 
gar has less oxygen and less hydrogen 
in proportion to the amount of car- 
bon than either fruit or milk sugar. 
They are all three soluble in water, 
but fruit sugar is more soluble than 
either milk sugar or cane sugar. That 
may be one reason that it is more eas- 
ily assimilated by the tissues than 
either of the others, more especially 
so than cane sugar. It is a well au- 


thenticated fact that all of the cane 
sugar eaten, as well as all the starch, 
has to be converted into fruit sugar 
before it is assimilated by the tissues. 
Nature seems to demand this, and to 
our mind it is one of the strongest in- 
dications that fruits and nuts are the 
natural food of man. The people 
ought to eat fruits for their sugar. 
Sugar is not a natural food; it does 
not contain any of the elements which 
go into the formation of the tissues of 
the human body. The foods that fur- 
nish the chemical and nutritive con- 
stituents for the bones, muscles, ten- 
dons, brain, nerves, blood-vessels, 
glands, organs, and the material struc- 
ture of the body are those which con- 
tain nitrogen. There is not a trace 
of nitrogen in sugar. There is plenty 
of it, however, in some nuts and in 
most of the cereals, and some in near- 
ly all vegetable products. 

The nitrogenous elements of food 
are classed by chemists under the head 
of protein. W. O. Atwater, special 
agent in charge of nutrition investi- 
gations, office of experiment stations, 
in his pamphlets on Principles of Nu- 
trition and Nutritive Value of Foods, 
pages 16 to 18, classifies all foods, giv- 
ing the amount of water, protein, 
fats, carbohydrates and ash — found 
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in every kind of food. In the list of 
foods embracing the flesh of animals, 
there are no carbohydrates found ex- 
cept in sausage, soups, shad roe, shell 
fish, milk, and cheese. Sugars con- 
tain no nutritive elements except car- 
bohydrates. Granulated sugar is 100 
per cent. carbohydrates. 

The function of carbohydrates is to 
furnish animal heat and force and en- 
ergy. Butter is 85 per cent. fat, with 
no carbohydrates; starch is 90 per 
cent. carbohydrates and no fat. Can- 
dies not mixed with nuts or other food 
material are 96 per cent. carbohy- 
drates. Vegetable foods of the cereal 
class contain from 66 to 78 per cent. 
of carbohydrates, but they also contain 
protein, fat and ash in considerable 
quantities, which supply all the differ- 
ent elements of nutrition. 

The English-speaking nations use 


far too much cane sugar. They take . 


too much carbon for the amount of 
oxygen used, and the result is, if taken 
in larger quantities than can be con- 
verted into fruit sugar and be assim- 
ilated, it has to be excreted from the 
blood as a foreign substance. Much 
of this work is thrown upon the kid- 
neys, and diabetes is the result. Too 
much sugar also causes early decay of 
the teeth; so often is this the case 
that most children have to employ the 
dentist before they are half grown. 
Want of teeth to properly masticate 
the food interferes seriously with the 
digestion, and dyspepsia, constipation 
and various other diseases are sooner 
or later developed. Sugar candy prob- 
ably makes more business for the doc- 
tor and dentist than any other one 
thing. The system needs sugar, but 
children, young or old, should get their 
sugar in fruit and not in candy. 





SHALL WE EAT RAW FOOD? 


We find in Good Health for Sep- 
tember, 1904, an article under the 
heading, “Shall We Eat Raw Food ?” 
which we so fully and heartily endorse 
that we give a part of it to the readers 
of The Science of Health: 


“Man can live easily upon a raw 
food diet provided he will take those 
foods which are natural to him, as 
fruits and nuts. A dietary of fruits 
and nuts is not only capable of main- 
taining the body in perfect health, but 
is often found highly beneficial as a 
means of overcoming a variety of dis- 
ease conditions. Meat may also be 
eaten raw, and is much more digesti- 
ble in this form than when cooked, 
though to most people too repulsive 
to be tolerated. Meat is an unnat- 
ural food. It cannot be considered 
any more natural for a man to eat a 
cow, a hen, a monkey, or a horse than 
to eat a wild man or an enemy, for 
example. In other words, the common 
practice of flesh eating is no more nat- 
ural than is cannibalism, though, of 
course, it is, to most people at least, 
far less repulsive. A Hindu once said, 
‘I can understand how a man can be- 
come so angry that he will be willing 
to eat his enemy, but I cannot con- 
ceive how a person could ever be will- 
ing to eat the flesh of a cow or a 
sheep.’ 

“Potatoes, cabbage, parsnips, aspara- 
gus, and other vegetables when taken 
raw are not prepared for the action of 
digestive fluids in the stomach. Raw 
starch is not acted upon by the saliva 
in the stomach, though it may be di- 
gested by the pancreatic juice after 
the food passes out of the stomach. 
The raw food fad which has been 
started in New York City by certain 
parties who are perhaps more or less 
commercially inclined will have a 
short life. Horses, cows and most 
other lower animals have digestive 
organs adapted to the transformation 
of ‘these coarse, uncooked foodstuffs, 
but the human digestive apparatus re- 
quires different material. The effect 
of cooking upon potatoes and other 
vegetables is to produce changes sim- 
ilar to those which are produced in 
green fruit by the action of the sun. 
Starch is transformed into dextrin and 
sugar, and other changes are effected 
by means of which well-cooked vege- 
tables become nearly as. easily digesti- 
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ble fruit and nut 
diet. 

“The raw diet is all right, but it in- 
volves the selection of foods which 
have been predigested in the sun, and 
thus prepared for the action of those 
digestive fluids which come in contact 
with the food in the stomach, namely, 
the saliva and the gastric juice; but 
for a person to undertake to subsist 
upon raw crushed wheat, raw potatoes, 
or other raw foods of similar charac- 
ter is to ignore the first principles of 
rational dietetics, and to impose upon 
the digestive organs a task to which 
they are wholly unadapted. Raw vege- 
tables are the proper food for herbiv- 
orous animals, but human beings, as 
well as the chimpanzee and other fru- 
givorous animals, together with the 
dog and nearly all other carnivorous 
animals, are unable to subsist upon a 
diet of raw vegetables. The teaching 


the normal 


as 


of certain faddists upon this subject 
is wholly without scientific foundation. 
Whether man may subsist upon a raw 
diet or not, depends upon what he 


eats.” 





CUBA AS A WINTER HEALTH 
RESORT. 


It is only a question of a short time 
when Cuba will become the greatest 
winter health resort of any in the 
world. Northern people will go down 
there by the hundreds of thousands 
and luxuriate in her sunshine and 
shade, amid her tropical fruits and 
flowers and birds and bees. The 
soil of Cuba is unsurpassed in richness 
and she enjoys a perpetual summer. 
The days and nights are so nearly of 
the same length that the heat is not 
as oppressive as in more northern re- 
gions, and her nights are so cool that 
blankets are needed. 

The Rey. Walter A. Evans, who 
has been spending some months in 
Cuba, is sending some very interesting 
articles to Good Health, which are to 
be republished in book form, from 
which we copy what he has to say that 
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will interest very much those in search 
of health and health foods: 

“4, Change of diet also contributes 
to the helpfulness of a winter in Cuba. 
—Here one, like a jaded horse, can go 
out to grass! One is likely to get 
weaned, at least in part, from meat 
eating here; for he can get no good 
meat (it is eaten the same day it is 
dressed), and a humane man can hard- 
ly eat meat as he thinks how the poor 
animals are tortured before they are 
killed. A man will, for example, bring 
pigs to market twenty miles, their legs 
tied together and slung over the back 
of a jogging mule. Horrid! One 
turns to fresh vegetables and fruits 
with eggs and pan—Cuban bread, 
which is made without yeast or baking- 
powder, thoroughly kneaded, baked 
till it is done (a hard crust outside) 
and which is simply delicious when 
fresh. These substantials afford an 
excellent basis for the following menu: 
Oranges, half a cent each! Pineap- 
ples, such as you never saw here, appe- 
tizing and peptonizing, at five cents 
each. The cheapness adds to their 
flavor! Bananas of many flavors and 
varieties, two kinds especially like the 
ambrosia which the Greek gods fed 
upon; viz., mansanas and datils, scarce- 
ly ever seen elsewhere. Plantains, a 
large species of banana, fourteen inches 
long and nine inches around, which 
are sliced and fried in butter. The 
writer bought a string of fine mansa- 
nas, with one hundred and five deli- 
cious bananas on it, for thirteen and 
one-half cents Americano! It is cheap- 
er to eat there than to starve! And 
the food value of one acre of bananas, 
according to Humboldt and other emi- 
nent authors, is one hundred and sixty- 
six times as great as one acre of wheat. 
Here, also, are nisperos, chimetos, ma- 
meas—like jelly inside, sweet and 
nourishing—and limes—all picked in 
winter or early spring. And melons! 
The writer has seen muskmelons, in 
late winter in Havana, as big as the 
prize pumpkin at an Illinois county 
fair, of delicious flavor. Besides, there 
is a variety that grows on trees. Some 
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American gardeners near Havana mar- 
ket watermelons in New York in Feb- 
ruary that bring a dollar and a half 
each, and weigh thirty to forty pounds 
apiece. Besides, here are also beans 
of many and strange varieties, some of 
them when cooked almost as large as 
plums, and, somehow, better than any 
bean ever eaten elsewhere. Yams, the 
tropic potato, which grow to weigh 
ten to twelve pounds, and though of 
a slightly different flavor, are better 
than our finest potato. Fresh sweet 
potatoes, too, all winter. Cocoanuts, 
green and ripe, chayotees, Spanish to- 
matoes, and Bermuda onions just out 
of the ground, do not exhaust the list 
of dainties for tickling the palate of 
the vegetarian epicure, while they help 
to make him robusto. Among such a 
variety one can simply eat, drink, and 
be merry for a while, and return home 
the better for it. 

We are so interested in Cuban fruits 
that we are having a forty-acre orchard 
planted to all kinds of tropical fruits 
that can be shipped to New York, and 
in two years we expect to have them 
in plenty on our table at Miller’s Hotel 
in New York City. 

— 


THE HYGIENE OF SUNSHINE— 
A “GOOD MORNING.” 


Its Beneficent Influence on the Lips 
of Smith—It Will Be Along Soon 
—How Salem’s Atmosphere Was 
Changed and its People Made Bet- 
ter by One Man’s Sunny Greeting. 

Chester Peake in Chicago Record- 
Herald: 

When we come to think of it we can 
find nothing in particular in the whole 
category of Good-Morning Smith’s 
achievements. His career, as we know 
it, is distressingly commonplace, and 
yet we like to dwell upon it and con- 
vince ourselves that our zeal just after 
his funeral was not unworthy or mis- 
directed. 

Smith appeared in our little village 
on the hill a dozen years ago. Whence 
he came, his previous life, his family, 
the source of his income and his pur- 
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pose in settling in Salem were all mys- 
teries. 

At the time of his arrival Salem was 
deep in the dumps. Half the popula- 
tion was not speaking to the other 
half. We had personal politics, two 
church quarrels, factions in all our 
lodges, cut-rate competition in the 
stores, and in addition to all that the 
editors of our two newspapers were 
calling each other more names every 
week than they honestly deserved. Oh, 
Salem was a nice community of un- 
happiness, and the man, woman or 
child who was caught smiling felt 
strangely guilty! 

In the midst of it Smith happened 
—a plain, round sort of man, placid 
as a mill pond in summer and with a 
kind of smile on his countenance that 
appeared as if it had been caught there 
at his birth and could not get away. 
From the minute he landed at the 
railroad station he greeted everybody 
with “Good morning.” 

We thought him daft at first, and 
told him that “Good morning” in the 
middle of the afternoon was hardly re- 
spectful to the almanac; but that did 
not disturb. 

“There’s always good morning, and 
it will be along soon,” he said. 

So it soon came to pass that he was 
known to everyone in Salem as “Good- 
Morning Smith.” 

Well, the Bible tells us that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and 
surely Smith’s repetition began to 
work a most amazing change in Sa- 
lem’s atmosphere. Smith would make 
his way down the street, meeting 
scowling men, frowning women, sad- 
faced children. 

“Good morning,” he would call as 
cheerily as a robin sings before break- 
fast. 

Then the man would forget his 
scowl; the woman’s face would lose its 
frown; and the child would smile and 
say joyously, “Good morning, Mr. 
Smith.” 

Inside of a year we had the preach- 
ers calling one another brothers, and 
even the editors forgot their anathe- 
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mas znd began to refer to esteemed 
contemporaries. We had more court- 
ing, more marriages, more business, 
more cnterprise, more of all sorts 
of good things than anybody ever 
dreamed of. 

We had been considering Salem a 
one-horse place on the down-grade; 
but we formed a local improvement 
association, and collected money to ad- 
vertise it as a health resort and the 
best and finest manufacturing centre 
in the State. We were progressing so 
finely that we forgot about Smith— 
until he died. Then we began to think, 
and we traced the things that had 
happened since his coming to the town, 
and as we were doing that our hearts 
ran away with our heads, and we felt 
within them a sense of personal loss 
that our heads could not understand. 
It seemed that Smith had put into our 
lives the note of hope and philosophy 
which had wrought the change. 

And when his funeral took place the 
biggest church could not hold the 
crowds. All the ministers were there 


—in the same pulpit. The two editors 


sat side by side. Old enemies were 
speaking and smiling, and somehow 
everybody was saying to everybody 
else, “Good morning,” just as though 
they wanted it to be known that while 
Smith’s body rested in an eternal sleep 
his message was immortal. The Rev. 
Dr. Parker was chosen to make the 
remarks. 

“Good morning,” he began, with an 
excellent imitation of Smith’s voice, 
and then went on telling us what an 
influence this humble man’s cheerful- 
ness had been in our lives, our homes 
and our business. “He converted a 
community by two words,” he de- 
clared, “converted it from self and 
selfishness to sunshine and courtesy, 
and where,” he asked, “can you find 
a happier hope than “There’s always 
good morning, and it will be along 
soon’? We preachers preach righteous- 
ness day in and day out—I wish we 
could live our religion one-half as well 
as this man did by simply saying a 
cheery word to everyone he met. He 
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has left an example that if followed 
generally would overturn the world, a 
mark that may well be looked up to 
by adults, as well as children.” 

Within a week we held a special 
meeting of the local improvement as- 
sociation and collected funds for a 
monument. You will find it on the 
top of the hill in the cemetery, facing 
the sun, and on it you will read this 
inscription: “SMITH—Died June 6. 
GOOD MORNING.”—From the Wa- 
terbury Times (forwarded by Dr. C. 
H. Shepard, of Brooklyn). 

What faculties did Mr. Smith pos- 
sess? The best answer will receive a 
prize of a free subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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EXERCISES FOR OCTOBER. 
THE VITAL-MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 

The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess the Vital- 
Motive temperament. By this com- 
bination is meant a predominance of 
nutritive force and arterial blood with 
a full degree of the Motive or mechan- 
ical apparatus. The head is not so 
large in this temperament; in fact, it 
is well regulated and brought under 
the control of the physical activities 
of the individual. 

A young lady who weighs 120 
pounds, height 5 feet 5, age 25, cir- 
cumference of head 214 inches, height 
of head 143 inches, length of head 14 
inches, should take the following ex- 
ercises: 

Position. — A walking exercise 
should be taken by first practising a 
quick forward movement, then taking 
as many steps backward. A long cor- 
ridor will do for this exereise, or the 
longest stretch of the bedroom. When 
this has been done, the free hip move- 
ments should be taken. Stand erect; 
keep the weight of the body over the 
balls of the feet; hands on hips; swing 
leg from hip to the right, and back 
to position, counting two; swing the 
leg forward and back to position, 
counting four; swing the leg backward 
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and back to position, counting six. 
Repeat on the left, counting up to 
twelve. Repeat again on the right 
and left alternately, counting twenty- 
four. 

To bring flexibility to the back, 
bend at the hips with arms stretched 
over the head a foot apart. This 
brings into play the muscles of the 
sides and the back. When the body is 
raised it should be extended bevond 
the perpendicular line a little way 
backward; then forward again and 
upward and backward. ‘To do this ex- 
ercise a person must count eight in the 
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downward movement and eight in the 
upward movement, making thirty-two 
counts when repeated. The arms 
should be kept on a level with the head 
and not be allowed to pass above or 
below the head line. Ten minutes 
should be devoted every night and 
morning to these two classes of exer- 
cise. 

For next month the exercises will be 
arranged for the Motive-Mental tem- 
perament. 

A prize of a free Phrenological ex- 
amination from photograph is offered 

(Continued on page 330 ) 





“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


By UNcLE 


Archer Richardson, 
Athol, Ill.—This child is a host in 
himself. He is finely organized, has 
a healthy constitution, and will be able 
to turn out more thoughts and ideas 
than half a dozen boys of his age put 
together. He will make a great im- 
pression upon people wherever he is, 
and it will not be an easy task to steer 
him when he begins to study, for he 
will want to go ahead of his teacher’s 
explanation. It will be necessary to 
keep him a little boy as long as possi- 
ble, and give his body time to grow and 
develop, for he must not be pushed 
ahead or made a great deal of while 
he is young, even if he is exceptionally 
“eute” in his remarks. He will then 
show to a better advantage in after 


No. 629. John 


life. He has a head verv much after 
the order of Daniel Webster, es- 
pecially in the anterior portion. His 


mother will be kept busy answering 


AND THOUGHTFUL. 
JOE. 


questions, and she must gradually lead 
him te answer his own, and to hunt 
things up for himself. He will want 
to philosophize about every part of 
his werk. Look at the massive fore- 
head that he has for his age, which 
him his wondering, querying 
mind. It is not easy for him to be 
contented with any answer to his ques- 
tions that falls short of a full explana- 
tion; therefore considerable patience 
will have to be exercised on his behalf, 
and care must be taken when he is be- 
ing educated to enable him to see the 
“whv and the wherefore” of any new 
subject that is presented to his mind. 
He is not a lad who will want to take 
things for granted, but will prefer to 
think a thing out for himself, and he 
will learn much through his mental 
curiosity and his aptitude to work 
things out on his own lines. He will 
live largely in the upper fore part and 


gives 
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superior regions of his head, for in 
these parts his greatest interests will 
centre. He is very full of life and 
energy, and will want to be busy all 
day long. If occupied he will show an 
even temper, but he will get himself 
into trouble through his mental curi- 
osity and desire to work things out, 





tion should be drawn away from the 
article in question, and his interest 
attracted to something else. He has 
an affectionate nature, and will be 
most devoted to his friends; in fact, 
he will take into his remembrance 
nearly everyone at Christmas time, 
and will not want to leave anyone out 





NO. 629.—MASTER JOHN ARCHER RICHARDSON. TWO YEARS OLD. 


No. 1. Causality. No.2. Benevolence. No. 3. Executiveness. No. 4. Will power. No. 5. Affection. 


and will show an impatience if he is 
held in check or not allowed to do 
what his interest inclines him to exam- 
ine. When he “gets mad,” he will 
“get mad” all over, and the best way 
to cool him off is to put a wet towel 
around his head, and give him some 
cold water to drink, for his circula- 
tion will need to be equalized and his 
blood should be drawn away from his 
head into his feet and hands. When 
he wants a thing very much his atten- 





on his Christmas-card list. It will be 
a difficult task to keep from spoiling 
him, but the task must be undertaken 
and he must be allowed to grow up in 
as natural a way as possible. His in- 
tellect shows him to have the cast of 
mind like Herbert Spencer, as the up- 
per part of the forehead towers over 
the lower portion; hence he will suc- 
ceed in working out a line of philoso- 
phy for himself. 

He had better be given a good edu- 








i 
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cation in the study of law, for he will 
enjoy debate and argument, and will 
want to sum up both sides of the case 
before he has finished handling it. 
He will see the pros and cons of every- 
thing; thus, as a judge he will be able 
to settle matters on a supreme court 
bench, or in the Court of Equity, 
where his judgment will be final, and 
boys will allow him to give the casting 
vote, even in school matters; for he will 
be a leader, not a follower, of others. 

He will show a good deal of literary 
ability, not a little mechanical invent- 
iveness of mind, and a desire to do 
good wherever he is, 

If he were to study medicine, and 
enter a large practice, he would for- 
get to send out half his bills if some 
one did not attend to this department 
for him. 





THE SMALLEST LIVING BABY 
KNOWN. 


As has often been remarked in these 
columns, size of head and body do not 





LILLIAN, THE SMALLEST 


always give the greatest amount of 
physical and mental strength, and sev- 
eral cases of small stature have come 
under our notice where size of head 
and body would naturally have led 
one to infer (if size alone gave power) 
that the children could not live to ma- 
turity. 
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Quite recently a little baby girl was 
born weighing a pound and a quarter. 
No infant has been known to live 
weighing less than a pound and a half, 
but as women seem to enjoy doing 
“wonderful stunts” just at present, it 
would seem as though this infant de- 
termined on testing medical science 
to such a degree that she had arranged 
with nature to allow her to become 
the smallest living baby ever known. 
Seven pounds is the average weight 
for a baby, but here was a mite of an 
infant who was less than a foot in 
length, with fingers the size of 
matches, her head scarcely larger than 
a baseball, and when carried down to 
the specialist at Coney Island, arrived 
in a little shoe-box. She was placed 
in an incubator, and a careful course 
of treatment was given her. As it was 
impossible to feed her through her 
mouth, because she had not yet learned 
to swallow, the experiment was tried 
of allowing her to breathe in milk 
through her nostrils. To make her 
breathe, an almost incessant manipu- 





BABY IN THE WORLD. 


lation of her thorax by a skilful nurse 
was necessary, and she improved so 
much in a few hours that great hopes 
were entertained of saving her. From 
this time on every breath has been 
counted, every hour she has been 
weighed, every variation of the tem- 
perature has been overcome by the 
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spirit lamp that heats inside of the 
incubator, and little by little, gain by 
gain, the phenomenal infant has in- 
creased her weight. After the two- 
pound weight has been reached, the 
doctor and nurses will breathe a sigh 
of relief, for their battle will have 


OF HEALTH 


THE BABY’S WEIGHT. 


That an infant ought to be weighed 
each week—or at least every fourteen 
days—whatever may. be its mode of 
nourishment, we are told in a report 
by M. A. Pinard on The Hygiene of 





A FIVE-MONTHS-OLD INFANT. 


been won virtually and the hardest 
part of the fight past. 

“The case of Lillian,” as reported 
in the New York World, “is, of course, 
the most wonderful in medical science, 
as no child born weighing less than 
twenty-four ounces has ever been 
known to live. I think, however,” 
said the doctor, “that she will get 
along finely now, and that we will be 
able to point with pride to her as a 
fully grown young lady in a few 
years.” 


o——_—_— 


A GIANT FROM BABYLAND. 


This picture represents apparently 
a remarkable feat of strength for a 
five-months-old infant to perform. 
But there is nothing phenomenal about 
it, as it is quite a normal and ordinary 
position for a healthy baby to pose in. 
It shows what perfect health and su- 
perb strength can do with agility of 
body, nourished by sensible feeding 
and proper care. His very attitude is 
comfortable, for he is sucking his 
thumb with contentment. 





Infancy, printed in The Bulletin of 
the Academy of Medicine (Paris). 
Says this writer: 

“Weighing is the only exact means 
of verifying whether the growth of the 
infant is normal. The weight of a 
child who is well, drinks good milk in 
sufficient quantity, and digests it well 
ought not to vary sensibly from the 
averages given below. By indicating 
by the letter W the weight of the in- 
fant feur davs after its birth (an in- 
fant loses weight the first three days 
after its birth) one may show 
the following averages: 


fk reer W-+ ILilb. 10.5 oz, 
Second month ........... W-+ 3 lbs. 5.5 oz. 
THE GROMER ai isc sc cca W-+ 4 1bs. 11.0 oz. 
Fourth month ..........W+ 6]bs. 1.0 02, 
2.0 | er W+ 7 Ibs. 5.5 0z. 
Sixth month ...... .W+ 8 Ibs. 8.5 oz. 
Seventh month wees ee. W+ 9 Ibs. 10.0 02. 
Kighth month ........0. W +10 Ibs. 10.0 oz. 
Mit WHORER 6... ccs W-+11 Ibs. 8.5 oz. 
oo ee rr W-+12 lbs. 5.5 oz. 
Eleventh month ........ W-+13 Ibs. 1.0 oz. 
Twelfth mowth .....60% W-+13 Ibs. 11.0 oz. 


“Hence, if an infant weighs seven 
pounds four days after its birth, it 
ought to weigh about twenty pounds 
at the age of one year. These figures 
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are evidently not at all absolute; but 
if the infant grows normally, its weight 
ought not to vary greatly from that 
indicated above.”—The Literary Di- 
gest. 


ee 


THE EXERCISES FOR 
CATE CHILD. 


A DELI- 


Some mothers are so anxious about 
their delicate, puny little infants that 
they are afraid to exercise their mus; 
cles for fear of injuring their struc- 
ture or breaking their bones, or strain- 
ing their muscles. Instead of being 
afraid, the parent should first hold the 
child with his arms above his head, 
and then teach him to walk slowly by 
bobbing his little feet on the ground 
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one step at a time. Another way is by 
taking hold of the hands and feet and 
holding the infant in the air for a mo- 
ment at a time. Another way is to 
roll a baby over on pillows on an in- 
clined plane. This the child generally 
likes, and hence the exercise is made 
interesting. Another way to strength- 
en the baby’s back is to catch hold of 
its dress and let him put his feet and 
hands (face downward) on the ground, 
and travel in this way a few steps for- 
ward. The back and the vital organs 
are all strengthened by this means. 
Another way to strengthen a child of 
tender years is to allow him to carry 
a couple of flat-irons around the room. 
This will help to develop the physique 
of the infant without any unnecessary 
expense attached thereto. 


In the Public Eye. 


STAMPED IN HIS FACE. 
Every man more or less tells his 
own story in his face. We oniy need 
to look at what is printed on every 


THE LATE BISHOP HUNTINGDON, 


face to read its inmost thoughts and 
feelings, passions, and even abilities. 

In the late Right Rev. Frederic Dan 
Huntingdon, who was the first Epis- 
copal Bishop of the Diocese of Central 
New York, we see depicted purity of 
thought, elevation of mind, strength 
of character, nobleness of purpose—an 
able philanthropist and an expert in 
literary matters. The names of the 
hooks he wrote will give some idea of 
the abilitv and versatility of the man 
in this direction. They are as fol- 
lows: Christ in the Christian Year 
(two volumes), Advent to ‘Trinity, 
Trinity to Advent, Good Talking a 
Fine Art, Good Manners a Fine Art, 
Home-keeping a Fine Art, Gospel and 
Judgment, Christian Believing and 
Living, Christ and the World, The 
Common Things of Divine Service, 
Forty Days with the Master, Helps to 
a Holy Lent, New Helps to a Holy 
Lent, Sermons for the People, The 
Fitness of Christianity to Man, Human 
Societv: Its Providential Structure, 
telations and Offices, The Golden 
Rule Applied to Social Life, Moral 
Cowardice: A Charge to the Clergy, 
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Personal Christian Life in the Minis- 
try, The High Calling, The Gospel and 
the People, The Work of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, Definite and 


MRS, G,. H. 


Positive, and Unconscious Tuition. 
Resides these, he wrote introductions 
to a number of works, contributed to 
reviews, magazines and papers, and 
prepared several hundred addresses 
and pamphlets. He wrote the pastoral 
letter of the House of Bishops for the 
General Convention of 1883. 
Amherst College bestowed the de- 
grees of S.T.D. and LL.D. on Bishop 
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gave him 
University 


Columbia 
Syracuse 


Huntingdon, 
S.T.D. and 
L.H.D. 


He possessed the mental tempera- 


GILBERT 


ment and was a man of high attain- 
ments and exceptional abilities. 


—o————_— 


MRS. G. H. GILBERT. 


The youngest old lady or the oldest 
voung lady says there is no such 
thing as age, and laughs at the idea 
of people getting old. 

We are preparing a series of articles 
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on old young people who have passed 
the milestone of eighty, and Mrs. Gil- 
bert comes first, with her characteristic 
face at eighty-four. As for getting 
old, this venerable actress says there 
is no such thing as age except for peo- 
ple who have been bitten by the hook- 
worm of laziness. “I’m young at 
eighty-four because I’ve never taken 
time to grow old. Keep on working 
and you'll keep on being young. Work 
is the fountain of youth Ponce de 
Leon and the rest of them were look- 


ing for. It has kept me from grow- 
-ing old. 


“Though so far as figures and years 
go, I am the oldest living actress in 
harness, yet I am the youngest star 
on the American stage, and I feel as 
young and enthusiastic in my work as 
I ever did. 

“Age, you know, is, as somebody 
said of Bosten, not a fact: but a state 
of mind, and I’ve never allowed my- 
self to get into it,” said this remark- 
able heroine of the stage, “and I’m 
looking forward to my first appearance 
as Granny as eagerly as a girl with a 
one-line part to her first part. Ever 
since I went on the stage, many years 
ago, every new piece has meant a new 
début. That’s where a woman on the 
stage has the advantage of other 
women who have but one début in 
their lives, and grow old as they grow 
away from it. With us it is, to use an 
old quotation, as though a rose should 
choose to be a bud again every time 
we study a new role and look forward 
to presenting it. 

“All my life I have lived quietly and 
kept regular hours. I’ve treated Time 
kindly, and, like the nice old gentle- 
man that he is, he has treated me 
kindly in return, and that’s all there 
is about it.” 

Her face betokens great refinement, 
keen perceptions, a penetrating in- 
sight into character, remarkable mem- 
ory, and unusual 
work. 

We trust she may long delight the 
American public by her choice inter- 
pretation of character on the stage. 
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LILLIAN NORDICA. 


MME. 


As we have been asked to give the 
photographs of some beautiful women, 
we have prepared a number of articles 
that will represent the various types 
of beauty. Mme. Nordica ranks first 
in this selection. She has not only 
beauty of voice, but the highest type 
of feminine beauty expressed in her 
countenance—exquisite eyes, a fine 
curve to her lips and chin and a sym- 
metrically formed Grecian nose. 

—- © 
HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In Mr. Cannon we see expressed the 
motive-mental temperainent—in about 
an equal degree. He has a strong, vig- 
orous organization, full of life and en- 
terprise. He has originality of mind, 
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which fact is stamped upon his counte- 
nance, and anyone can see that he is 
one of the most modest of men. He 
is dead in earnest when he undertakes 
a thing, and recently, when called upon 
to make a speech for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination, he succeeded in making 
one of the wittiest speeches of the 
meeting. Though he makes no pre- 
tence as an orator, yet in debate he 
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nothing. He is not a tall man, but is 
five feet eight in height. Is rather 
slight, too, with stooping shoulders and 
loose-swung arms. Blue-steel deep- 
set eyes peer out from his gold-rimmed 
spectacles and ruddy countenance. 
His lips are thin with resolve, the up- 
per one being shaven, but he wears a 
beard—possibly, as one writer sug- 
gests, to hide the squareness of his 





| 





HON. JOSEPH G, CANNON, 


is powerful. No man can go more 
closely to the heart of a matter than 
he. He is credited with “a lack of con- 
ceit and force of expression.” 

He was born in 1836, and fifty years 
ago there were not many books on law 
in Illinois. He is original, clear- 
minded, combative, but wonderfully 
forensic and ready in reply. Not a 
man to give any license in an unjust 
cause. Thus he shows clearness of in- 
sight, and method in handling a sub- 
ject. He despises “spread-eagleisms” ; 
cares nothing for formalities, and dis- 
likes high-sounding terms which mean 


jaws; but, continues the critic, “if so 
the precaution is needless; his whole 
face bespeaks the man.” So say we all. 


SOUSA. 


se 


JOHN P. 


Mr. John P. Sousa is a born mu- 


sician. He has the right type of mind, 
the quality of organization, and the 
temperament to enjoy music. His ar- 
dency, sympathy, and warmth of senti- 
ment show themselves very distinctly 
in the rotundity of his features. His 
voice must be the opposite in tone from 
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that of Sir Henry Irving. He has a 
mellowness of character, as well as 
great force and distinctness of mind; 
and while he shows executive power, 
ability to lead and direct others, yet 
at the same time he is so full of en- 
thusiasm and love for his work that 
he forgets himself in his passion for 
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can be distinguished for a certain class 
of thought 

Mr. John Philip Sousa, is a famous 
conductor and popular composer of a 
symphonic poem, The Chariot Race; 
the march, Jack Tar; airs from The 
Bride-Elect ; the march, The Stars and 
Stripes Forever; The Scenes Histori- 





MR. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 


music. Thus the hard lines are soft- 
ened and enthusiasm throws itself out 
into every department of his work. 
Thus we see in various characters how 
the disposition and career express 
themselves in the face of every one who 


cal, Sheridan’s Ride, and airs from 
Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, ete., 
makes a fine contrast from the Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon and the late Rev. 
Frederic Dan Huntingdon, as he pos- 
sesses the full vital temperament. 


—_——_____@—____ 


EXERCISES 


(Continued from page 322.) 
to the one who sends us the best rec- 
ord of the time spent on these exer- 
cises by January 1, 1905. This should 
be sent to the Editor of Physical Ex- 
ercise, Capt. Jack MacDonald, Puren- 


FOR 


OCTOBER. 


OLOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 East 22d Street, 
New York City. A similar prize is 
offered for the best record sent in by 
any gentleman who has worked out the 
exercises given the first six months of 
this year. 
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“Phrenology is the Grandest 


System of Mental Science.” 


———_e———__——_ 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


O bright-hued messengers are they 
These Autumn leaves I found to-day 
Within my path. To me they bring 
Glad tidings, every leaf a wing. 


The work-time dress of emerald sheen 
Is changed for richer garb. I glean 
This lesson: that the gifts of life 

Are fairer at the close of strife; 


That as we near the Autumn day 

(If we have done our best alway) 

We are arrayed in garniture 
Full-wrought and fair that shall endure. 


MARGARET ISABEL COX, 





YALE GRADUATES AND THEIR 
WORK. 


Now that education is at such a 
high ebb, it stands to reason that, 
with the development of the brain, 
there should be a_ corresponding 
thought given to the body, and at 
Yale during the present year many 
interesting facts have been culled. 
Three hundred of the entire class of 
1904 come up to the average weight 
of one hundred and forty-six pounds. 
Out of three hundred members of the 
class, all but eight have decided on their 
future occupations. Two hundred and 


fourteen have chosen business. This 
is an increase of a hundred and two 
over the class of 1903, and ninety- 
seven per cent. have given definite 
answers and statistical blanks concern- 
ing future occupation. Fifty-two will 
study law. Last year’s class sent out 
eighty-five to law schools. Ten will 
study medicine, as against twenty-five 
from last year’s class. Three will 
enter the ministry. Seventeen will 
teach. One enters the pork-packing 
business; another is looking for a job, 
and one says he will sell coffins. 

Facts concerning their weight are 
also interesting. The heaviest man in 
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the class weighed 208 pounds and the 
lightest 103, the total weight being 
43,879 pounds, 14 pounds lighter than 
the class of 1903, but altogether a re- 
markably healthy lot. The tallest 
man is 6 feet 4 inches and the short- 
est 5 feet 3 inches. Fifty-three men 
are 6 feet or over. 

THEIR CHOICE OF AUTHORS. 

A vote on favorite authors shows 
that Dickens, Kipling and Thackeray 
occupy chief places in the order named 
in prose. Of the poets, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare and Browning received 
highest votes. Vanity Fair holds place 
over Ivanhoe; in fact, Scott seems to 
be held little in favor. As a histor- 
ical character, Napoleon received the 
largest admiration and vote by far, 
exceeding greatly Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. 

Religious denominational preference 
is shown in the following order: Epis- 
copal, 64; Congregational, 63; Presby- 
terian, 35; Roman Catholic, 15; the 
rest being divided between ten denomi- 
nations, ranging from 9 to 1. 


TROUBLE IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


“Public attention should be fixed,” 
says a Contemporary, “on the man- 
agement of the schools. When that 
is done it will be realized that there 
is something amiss more serious than 
the question whether a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars can be shifted 
from one part of the budget to an- 
other. There is something radically 
wrong in the whole system of educa- 
tion here, and the waste is one not of 
hundreds of thousands, but of mill- 
And the money is the smallest 
The overshadowing 


THE REAL 


ions. 
part of the loss. 
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wrong is the cost in the health, the 
minds and the lives of the children. 

We have allowed a succession of 
theorists to stuff the public school 
courses with superfluities until a child 
who conscientiously tried to do all the 
work assigned would graduate into 
softening of the brain. Fortunately, 
most children have a healthy aversion 
to study, and contrive to slide through 
with nothing worse than the loss of 
the mental training that the schools 
are supposed to give them. After 
eight years of pumping into their 
heads bits of all the arts and sciences, 
from geology to sewing (think of that 
for American boys!), they leave the 
grammar grades incapable of making 
out a bill or writing a letter in decent 
English. 

Unhappily there are others cursed 
with more alert minds and more sensi- 
tive consciences, who strain like race- 
horses at the plough to pull the loads 
piled up for them by unimaginative 
mandarins, and they work, some to 
the point of mental and _ physical 
breakdown and some even to that of 
suicide. This sacrifice of the inno- 
cents, and not the question of the 
waste of a few dollars here and there 
on school sites or unnecessary salaries, 
is the thing that really demands the 
attention of citizens, and, above all, 
of parents.” 

There would be but little waste of 
energy if Phrenology was properly and 
universally understood in our schools. 


THOUGHT CULTURE FOR THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


French gardeners are interested in 
an experiment in thought floriculture 
reported by Dr. Paul Edwards. 
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According to the account, Col. An- 
drade, of Mexico, experimented with 
two flowers. At the beginning of the 
experiment both were growing well 
and were excellent specimens of plant 
life. 

The first, by his thought, he is said 
to have endowed with courage, love, 
force, development. He communi- 
cated to it thoughts of sweetness and 
happiness; in short, he gave it all the 
moral support possible, and this flower 
gained very rapidly in size, beauty, 
suavity and perfume. It seemed to 
try to attain an ecstatic perfection, 
and whenever Col. Andrade approached 
it, it seemed to recognize and bend 
before him. 


a 
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The other flower the Colonel dis- 
dained and turned from it in derision. 
In three days it drooped and in a 
month died. 

Col. Andrade never touched either 
of the flowers. 

The above fact, as published in the 
New York World, if followed up by 
other experiments, may prove to be 
highly interesting to all plant grow- 
ers. We know many housewives, who 
have no reputation as professionals, 
who have the most beautiful flowering 
plants all winter, and according to 
their story they devote much thought 
and care upon them. We do not see 
why the disdainful thought should not 
have the opposite result. 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, expecially those related 
im any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prives 
quoted. 


“The Foundation of All Reform; A Guide 
to Health, Wealth, and Freedom.” A Popu- 
lar Treatise on the Diet Question, By Otto 
Carqué. Cosmos Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; L. N. Fowler & Co., London, and 
Fowler & Wells Co., N. Y. 

There always seems room for a new treat- 
ise on health,and although we have had books 
on every phase of the diet question, yet hardly 
any work takes up just the phase that the 
one before us succeeds in doing. The advice 
is sanitary, and the subjects treated upon 
are broad and comprehensive. Among them 
are the following: (1) “Man’s Position in 
Nature,” which answers the question, “How 
shall we live to develop the greatest energy 
and perseverance, mentally and physically, 
and at the same time enforce our resistance 
against weariness and disease?” (2) “The 
Chemistry and Physiology of Nutrition,” 
which explains that the chemistry of our 
body is made up of from fifteen to twenty 
elements. This chapter includes diagrams of 


Villi of small intestine, and a diagramatic 
section of a Villus, showing the cells. There 
is also a chemical analysis of our principal 
food material, made from the reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
It includes also the amount of calories, 
which are the units commonly used in the 
measurement of the fuel value, or heat- 
forming qualities of food, and an illustra- 
tion of a wheat kernel very much enlarged is 
also given. (3) Anotner chapter is on 
“The Raw Food Question.” The writer is 
of the opinion that we should always bear 
in mind that when selecting and preparing 
our food, we can never improve on nature, 
and that everything that we can relish in 
its natural and raw state is best adapted 
for the nourishment of our bodies, and every 
cent spent on fruit is a good investment, 
which will return to us ample dividends in 
increasing our resistance against disease. 
Diagrams are also given in this chapter, 
which show the various proportions of the 
superiority of different kinds of nourishment. 
(4) Another chapter is on “The Superior- 
ity of the Fruitarian Diet.” The writer 
comes to the conclusion that, after all the 
arguments ‘we can bring forward from 
modern chemistry and physiology, plant 
foods, especially fruits, nuts, and grains, 
contain the needs of the body in far better 
proportions and in a much purer state than 
flesh foods, and that in any case the best 
of health, strength, and nutrition are not 
to be obtained by waste of time and money 
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on elaborate food, when the simplest things 
are all that is required and readily accepted 
by our system; not only in the prevention, 
but also in the cure of all diseases, the most 
important factor will always be the immedi- 
ate return to a simple and frutal diet, con- 
sisting mainly of the delicious, enlivening 
fruits, just as we receive them from the 
hands of nature, He says, “A glass of pure 
and unfermented fruit juice taken occasion- 
ally will greatly help to tone up the system, 
especially the brain and nerves.” (5) An- 
other chapter is on “Diet Reform, the Ulti- 
mate Solution of the Economical and Social 
Problems.” In this chapter the writer. gives 
some striking facts concerning the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, and he considers 
the relation of diet through intemperance is 
well worth our careful and earnest consider- 
ation. He deplores the large sums expended 
annually for alcoholic beverages, and thinks 
that this deplorable state of things can be 
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traced largely to the irrational and irritat- 
ing nourishment of the majority of peo- 
ple, and quotes what has been often said, 
that “cooks make more drunkards than 
saloon-keepers.” (6) The last chapter is 
upon “The Ethics of Diet Reform,” follow- 
ing which is a table of a few daily dietaries 
for fruitarians, to be divided into two daily 
meals, taken at intervals of from six to eight 
hours, with the cost of each article, and the 
sum-total of a dietary for one week. The 
writer quotes the familiar Phrenological 
maxim, “Know thyself,’ which was the 
watchword of the ancient philosophers, 
and which maxim was engraved in letters of 
gold upon the front of the temple of Delehi. 
The book is well printed in clear type, on 
excellent paper, and contains some sixty 
pages odd. It should come within the reach 
of all who want a guide to health. The 
price is 50 cents. 


@——_————__ > 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The Fowler Institute will commence its 
winter session on the first Wednesday in 
October, when a lecture will be given by Mr. 
D. T. Elliott. The monthly lectures are open 
to the members and their friends. The 
November lecture will be given by Mr. 
Dimsdale Stocker. 

The students’ monthly meetings commence 
on the last Tuesday in September. We espe- 
cially direct the attention of our past and 
present students to these meetings, which are 
held on the last Tuesday in each month. 
Arrangements have been made for special 
subjects to be discussed at these meetings, 
and opportunities will be given for the prac- 
tical work. We shall be glad if our students 
will use special effort to make these meetings 
a success. 


The following is the result of the exam- 
ination held at the Institute in July last: 


Mr. T. H. Butler, DIPLOMA. 

Mr. David Williams, 

Mr. Ernest E. Smee, CERTIFICATE. 
Mr. James Young, = 
Mr. C. H. Trueman, 


“ 


The next examination will be held in Janu- 
ary, 1905. We are now preparing the 
Phrenological Annual for 1905. This Annual 
is an excellent advertising medium for both 
American and English Phrenologists. We 
hope to receive reports from societies, and 
field notes from Phrenologists at an early 
date. 

We congratulate the students on their 
success, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The forty-first session of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology held its Opening Ex- 
ercises on Wednesday evening, Sept. 7th, at 
eight o’clock. There was a good attendance 
of old friends, graduates, and new friends 
and students in the audience, and an enthu- 
siastic welcome was accorded to all by vari- 
ous members of the Faculty. 

The proceedings commenced by an intro- 
ductory address by the Chairman of the 
evening and Vice-President of the Institute, 
Miss J. A. Fowler. This was followed by a 


Musical Selection given by Madame Anna 
Jewell, entitled, “Carnaval,” by Schuman. 
Following this an address was given by the 
Hon. John 8. Crosby, a report of which ap- 
pears in another column of this journal. 

At the close of this address, the announce- 





ments for the forthcoming lectures and meet- 
ings were given by the Secretary, Mr. M. H. 
Piercy. Another musical selection by 
Madame Anna Jewell, entitled, “Etude,” by 
Chopin, was then given. This was followed 
by an address by the Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, 
B.D., A.M. The next speaker was Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg, and following his remarks 
were those of Constantine F. McGuire, M.D. 

Votes of thanks were offered to the speak- 
ers and the pianist, and the meeting closed 
with a reception among the friends and stu- 
dents present. 

Miss Fowler said in part: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—In the name of 
the Board of Trustees and Professors of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, I welcome 
you all this evening, and extend to you a 
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courteous invitation to participate with us 
in the Forty-first Annual Session. 

Since we last met much has been accom- 
plished in the attitude with which Phrenol- 
ogy has been accepted by all classes of think- 
ers, and while we rejoice that much progress 
has been made of late in the Science of Mind, 
we are not unmindful of the corner stone 
that was laid in Phrenology by the pioneers 
of the cause, over a hundred years ago, in 
fact we can look back with pride to the thir- 
teenth century when the philosopher and 
divine Albertus Magnus wrote and spoke 
on the subject. He divided the cranium into 
three regions, appropriating these from the 
forward part of the head backwards to the 
faculties defined by Aristotle, namely, Judg- 
ment, Imagination, and Memory. 

Another marked period in the science of 
Phrenology recognizes Luigi Dolce, an 
Italian from Venice, who, in the sixteenth 
century (1562), carried his investigations 
further than Albertus Magnus, and in a 
chart of nine regions of the brain located 
as many mental powers. 

It was not, however, until the eighteenth 
century that Francois Joseph Gall, a Ger- 
man physician, made .a decided advance 
through his investigations of the brain, and 
began to lecture on the subject in seventeen 
ninety-six (1796), and after the nineteenth 
century opened, this illustrious man was 
associated in his labors by Dr. Spurzheim; 
in 1813 the subject began to attract con- 
siderable attention in England. 

In this country the subject was brought 
into recognition in the early ’30s by Dr. 
Charles Caldwell, of Kentucky. Dr. Spurz- 
heim, who lectured in Boston; Geo. Combe, 
O. S. and L. N. Fowler, their sister, Mrs. 
Wells, and Nelson Sizer. all helped to popu- 
larize the subject in various parts of the 
country by lectures and cranioscopic exam- 
inations. And even: the opponents to Phre- 
nology are doing it a good turn by demon- 
strating the possibility of locxl motor centres 
being used for certain specialized emotions, 
such as Fear, Imitation, Cheerfulness., Lon- 
guage, and the gustatory centre. all of which 
have a corelation in the muscular control 
of the body. With such a birthright as 
Phrenology has been blessed with and 
cradled in, we take courage in looking for- 
ward with more than ordinary enthusiasm 
to its usefulness in the future. and we be- 
lieve that the seeds so well sown in the past 
will produce good results in the future. Its 
exponents have been men and women of cul- 


ture, refinement. and learning, and what we. 


have to do in the future is to present it to 
the public-in the same dignified manner as 
in the past, securing the thought and intelli- 
gence of the people in every department of 
learning. The great value of Phrenology lies 
inthe fact that through itsaid mental charac- 
teristics may be learned from an examination 
of the head; thus teachers and all the boards 
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of education should study the subject from 
the standpoint of applied Psychology in so 
far as it is a system of mental philosophy 
founded on the physiology of the brain. It 
is not claimed that Phrenology is complete 
as a science or perfect as an art, but it is 
so far founded and established that it should 
receive universal recognition, and everyone 
here to-night who has proved the practical 
value of it for himself should become an 
exponent of the subject. 

It is the grandest philosophy of the mind, 
and men and women who have been _per- 
suaded to look into the subject have found 
this to be the case. Every faculty of the 
mind is normally good, but one benefit of 
Phrenology is that it helps one to correct 
any abnormalities, and thus harmonize the 
whole character. 

Our Institute offers you a cordial wel- 
come. There is always “a tide in the affairs 
of men which, taken at its flood, leads on to 
fortune.” Let each one who is undecided 
whether to take up the study or not choose 
for his motto “Carpe Dien,” which, trans- 
lated, is “Seize every opportunity.” Make 
the best of them. Do it now. 

J. J. Ingles has written the following in- 
spiring lines on “Opportunity”: 


** Master of Human Destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps 
wait, 

Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and fields remote, and, passing by 

Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late, 

I knock unbidden once at every gate; 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death, but those who doubt or hesi- 
tate, 

Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore— 

[ answer not and return no more.” 


Madame Anna Jewell, pupil of Raoul 
Pugno, Paris, is a distinguished pianist of 
New York City. and both of her selections 
were rendered with an intelligence and force 
which enabled her to captivate the audience 
in a truly enthusiastic way. One critic on 
discussing Madame Jewell’s talent at the 
close of the evening said it was difficult to 
distinguish which was greater—the beauty 
of the performance or the beauty of the per- 
former. 

Steinway kindly sent one of his pianos. 

For the remarks made by the Hon. John 
S. Crosby, we refer our readers to the open- 
ing article. He said he had made a special 
note of this meeting to his campaign friends, 
and was pleased to reserve that evening so 
as to comply with Miss Fowler’s request for 
him to meet and welcome the friends and 
graduates on their opening meeting. 
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His address was inspiring and uplifting 
in its influence, and many hearty handshakes 
were accorded to him at the close of the 
meeting. 

At the close of his address Miss Fowler 
indicated in a few remarks the outline of 
his character, which made him recall the 
time when he was examined as a young man 
by Mr. Fowler. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde gave an excel- 
lent speech on behalf of Phrenology, and said 
in part that he did not see how anyone could 
be an unbeliever in Phrenology, who was 
willing to give any definite thought to the 
subject of form and personality. Phrenology 
was not only the grandest philosophy of the 
mind, but it was the only science that helped 
us to scientifically understand our fellow- 
men. Metaphysicians succeeded in puzzling 
their readers and listeners to their many 
complex and abstract forms of speech, such 
as moiicular energy, etc., but the subject of 
Phrenology taught us that the brain was the 
organ of the mind and emphasized the fact 
that the various functions of the brain can 
be demonstrated through the faculties of 
the mind in a practical and useful way. 
Psychology has not the same opportunity of 
helping the educator in the training of the 
mind, for its explanations are far too labori- 
ous, unpractical, and abstract. He said he 
had studied the philosophy of Professor 
Bain, and when he was at Harvard College 


studying Psychology under Professor James 
he took occasion to write a book on the Study 
of Character, or the true basis for the Science 
of Mind, in which he corrected the criti- 
cisms of Professor Bain on the Phrenologi- 


cal system. He knew that many professors 
absorbed the tenets of Phrenology without 
being willing to acknowledge its usefulness. 
He believed that Phrenology was the science 
of all sciences, and remembered when he was 
a boy, he was allowed the use of a private 
library, and libraries at that time were 
scarce commodities, and it was considered 
quite a privilege to be allowed to use one. 
There were two books which interested him 
considerably. One was “The War of the 
Saracens,” and the other was ‘“‘Combe’s Con- 
stitution of Man.” One night when the boys 
wanted him to go out skating with them 
he replied he could not go, for he was too 
much interested in.a book he was reading 
in the library, and when they asked him 
what it was, he said, ““Combe’s Constitution 
of Man.” He believed that if people would 
put the right kinds of literature into the 
hands of children, instead of the dime novels, 
and the trash that is circulated to-day, that 
they would become interested in such works 
as he had just alluded to. Dr. Bain, Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard, Dr. Ferrier in 
his experimental work, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, have all studied Phrenology up to a cer- 
tain point, and whose writings he had to 
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study when working for nis degree at Har- 
vard, but he confessed that with all his study 
of their works, he would be willing to wipe 
them all out in preference to the giving up 
of Phrenology, for by the latter you are able 
to learn the value of your own mind, and 
that was more than could be said of all 
the boast of materialism of the present 
day. If a person wished to be beautiful, he 
should develop his mind so that it would ex- 
press itself in the features of the face. If 
a gentleman was very much in love with a 
young lady, he would not address a cloud 
that he saw in the sky and say to it endear- 
ing terms, but he would want to use his 
eloquence upon a living form and address 
his remarks to something more than a fleet- 
ing cloud. He advised the friends present 
to give to Phrenology a thorough study of 
the subject, and learn what kind of avocation 
each was adapted for. He believed that the 
public schools would be greatly benefited by 
teaching the principles of Phrenology just 
as Mr. Crosby stated that he had benefited 
much by studying “The Philosophy of Mind” 
and “The Constitution of Man” when he was 
a young student, which led him to include 
the study of Bain and Combe in his high 
school teaching many years ago. 

Dr. Brandenburg, in a few concise words 
of welcome, greeted the students and ex- 
plained that he would combine in an unique 
way the subject of Hygiene and Phrenology. 
He did not think that any other professor 
would touch upon the same ground as him- 
self, and yet it was a very important branch 
of their study. 

Dr. McGuire gave a short but cultured 
speech on “The Need of Phrenology in prop- 
erly understanding the Use of the Will.” A 
good many people to-day were talking about 
a Psychical power and the use of the Will, 
and the metaphysicians of to-day were en- 
deavoring to convince people that they could 
will themselves to be well; that all they had 
to do was to believe they were what they 
wanted to be, and they would become such 
individuals. They spoke in a mystifying way 
of the soul, but he believed that if they would 
read Dr. Andrew Combe’s work on “The 
Training of Infancy,” mothers would give to 
children a much better idea of what they 
needed to know; by a knowledge of Phre- 
nology we are made aware of our possession 
of the organs of Veneration and Spirituality. 
These were the faculties which helped us to 
appreciate our Creator, and believe in the 
mediating power of Jesus Christ, instead of 
believing that Divine Will was entirely cen- 
tred in ourselves and that we had no need 
to call upon a higher power. 

Phrenology has the natural inclination to 
encourage all men to seek Divine Grace and 
through prayer to seek strength to under- 
stand one’s duty towards oneself, one’s God, 
and one’s fellow-men. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPIS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouknaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


Jeanie Fraser—Edinburgh.—This young 
lady possesses an active mental temperament, 
keen critical abilities, and sharp perceptive 
powers; she has a capital memory, and in 
her school work will make rapid progress. 
She should be trained for teaching, for she 
will eventually want a position where she 
will have the opportunity of directing and 
influencing other minds; she can easily im- 
part knowledge, in conversation she is always 
interesting; she is sensitive, cautious, and 
precise in her work; she also is very sympa- 
thetic, affectionate, and conscientious in what 
she does. Be careful not to overwork her; 
see that she has plenty of opportunity for 


physical exercise. 


759.—F. H. R., East Springfield, Pa.— 
This child was designed by nature to live 
a happy, healthy life. She is well equipped 
to perform intellectual duties, and we believe 
she will show an excellent memory and musi- 
cal talents above the average. If we are 
not mistaken in the photograph, she shows 
a fulness across the brow above the angle of 
the eye, which indicates a large development 
of Tune, while Time and Weight are not 
deficient, and she should not only show 
capacity to play by the ear, but also have 
the patience to work out the theory of music. 
She has keen sensibility, is a wide-awake 
child, and will endear herself to old and 
young alike. Were she to take up teaching, 
she would manifest aptitude in understand- 
ing her pupils. If managed aright she will 
show a loving and affectionate nature. 

760.—F. S., Dallas, Texas.—Your photo- 
graph indicates that you have a good devel- 
opment of mental power, which should en- 
able you to get along first rate where an 
ingenious business calls you out, or in a 
profession, where you could use your talents 
to even a better account. It will not be easy 
for you to go through life in an idle way. 
You must be occupied in order to feel in your 
element. You have more ideas than you 
know what to do with, and will generate a 
good deal of thought in the direction of me- 
chanical contrivances. You will not make 


so good a farmer as a mechanic, and not so 
good a speculator as an investor of money. 
Study and improve your mind, and accumu- 
late technical knowledge and you will some 
day repay yourself for all the trouble you 
take now in making a preparation for the 
future. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsguponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


F. §., Illinois.—It is a demonstrated fact 
that the brain changes in activity, and that 
different organs are increased in size by ac- 
tivity. It would be a great pity if we were 
unalterable, and our brains were the same 
day in and day out throughout life. Every- 
one should take courage and endeavor to 
develop their individual powers by careful 
exercise. Then they would find the real bene- 
fit of studying mental science as applied to 
the various necessities of a character. 

L. P., California.—Your question, “Do you 
think it would be advisable to send your boy 
to school, and allow him to be forced in his 
studies as fast as his teacher wants him to 
go?” in answer to which we say you had 
better consider the boy’s health and help 
him to keep within the limit of his strength. 
The teacher may be well-meaning, and anx- 
ious for the progress of the boy, but you 
who are his parents have a deeper interest 
in his welfare, and therefore must decide 
what is really for the boy’s good physically 
as well as mentally. He will be able to sus- 
tain himself later on in life if he is bright 
and intelligent, but if he is forced now to 
do work that makes him come home with a 
headache and takes away his color, or saps 
him of vitality, you will find that however 
brilliant he is in examinations, when he 
wants to begin his real work in life it will 
be difficult then for him to show the neces- 
sary qualifications. 


———___—g——__ 


Mrs. Marigold: “How do you happen to 
be so much brighter than other people, Mr. 
Author ?” 

Mr. Author: “Well—er—you see, the criti- 
cisms of my books make me smart.”—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CONFERENCE. 


On the morning of October 28th, the 
annual Phrenological Conference will be 
held, when papers will be read by or from 
the following Phrenologists: 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, of London, “The Practi- 
cal Art of Character Reading.” Mr. Allen 
Haddock, of San Francisco, “‘Phrenology and 
the New Thought.” Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of 
Chicago, “The X-Ray of Phrenology.” Mr. 
James Webb, of London, “The Measure- 
ment of the Heads of School Children.” Mr. 
Levi Hummel, Pennsylvania, “Phrenology 
and its Objectors.” Mr. Wm. E.. Young- 
quist, of Sweden, “Phrenological Foot- 
prints in Sweden.” Mr. J. M. Severn, 
of Brighton, England, “Phrenology and 
its Usefulness in Business.” Mr. J. T. 
Miller, Salt Lake, “Historical Reminiscences 
of Phrenology.” Mr. Sargent, New Haven, 
“The Latest Researches in Phrenology.” 
Miss Lutze, Trenton, “Why Women Should 
Study Phrenology.” Miss Irwin, New York, 
“Phrenology in the Light of Education.” 
Miss Jessie A. Fowler, New York, ‘Modern 
Phrenological Discoveries.” 

It is hoped that many friends will reserve 
the morning and evening for Phrenology. 

In the evening of the 28th, at six o’clock, 
the Annual Dinner has been arranged to 


take place at Miller’s Hotel, 41 W. 26th St., 


New York City. Tickets, $1. 

At eight o’clock, the Closing Exercises of 
the American Institute of Phrenology will 
be held, when an interesting programme will 
be given. 

Mr. Allen Haddock is located at San Fran- 
cisco in Phrenological Work. 

Having delivered a course of lectures on 
Phrenological Psychology in the College of 
Medicine and Surgery, to the junior and 
senior classes in 1890, Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald 
has been requested to fill the chair of Psy- 
chology in the College of Medicine and Sur- 
ery of Chicago during the coming year. 

Mr. M. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, is de- 
voting his time to Phrenology. 

From the Land of the Midnight Sun comes 
a copy of “The Phrenograph”—two numbers 
in one. In future this periodical will be is- 
sued once a quarter. The editor, Mr. Wm. 
E. Youngquist, has, it states, been busy lec- 
turing several times a week since the com- 
mencement of the year, and has attracted 
large audiences. His paper has been circu- 
lated throughout Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden. 

Henry Humphreys, class of 1896, is lo- 
cated in St. Louis, Mo., where he has opened 
an office. 

Ira L. Guilford, Class of 1876, says: “I 
am doing splendidly here lecturing and giv- 
ing readings.”—Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Enclosed please find P. O. money-order 
for $7 for 100 Fowler’s New Chart, as you 
sent before. As you will see by the above 
address, I am now back to Toronto—after a 
three years’ most successful tour through 
Ontario and Quebec—where I intend to re- 
main for a short time, previous to my trip 
to the Northwest Territory. 
“KE. J. O’Brien.” 


H. H. Hinman, Fort Worth, Texas, is still 
examining. 

D. F. MacDonald is at St. Louis doing pro- 
fessional work. 

J. P. Wild is also at St. Louis. 

George Morris is still at Portland 
Heights, Oregon. 

Levi Hummel has been lecturing in New- 
port, Pa. 

B. F. Cooper, Cranbrook, B. C., Canada, is 
engaged in Phrenological work. 

Owen H. Williams, Philadelphia, is work- 
ing along Phrenological lines in Philadel- 
phia. 

Alice M. Rutter has returned from At- 
lantie City to her winter quarters, and is re- 
ceiving callers there. 

George Cozens has been lecturing in Mani- 
toba. He is located permanently in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 





FORM OF BEQUEST OF BRAIN. 


educated , recognizing the need 
of studying the brains of educated persons 
rather than those of the ignorant, criminal, 
or insane, in order to determine their weight, 
form, and fissural pattern, the correlations 
with bodily and mental powers of various 
kinds and degrees, and the influences of sex, 
age, and inheritance, hereby declare my wish 
that, at my death, my brain should be 
intrusted to the curator of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, for scientific uses, 
and for preservation. I ask my relatives to 
notify the proper person promptly of my 
death; if possible, even of its near approach. 


Signature 


Witness 


The following duplicate is to be torn off 
and returned to The Institute after the sig- 
nature has been attached: 


’ 

nationality, 

educated recognizing the need 
of studying the brains of educated persons 
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rather than those of the ignorant, criminal, 
or insane, in order to determine their weight, 
form, and fissural pattern, the correlations 
with bodily and mental powers of various 
kinds and degrees, and the influences of sex, 
age, and inheritance, hereby declare my wish 
that, at my death, my brain should be 
intrusted to the curator of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, for scientific uses, 
and for preservation. I ask my relatives to 
notify the proper person promptly of my 
death; if possible, even of its near approach. 
Signature 


Witness 


The brains of many distinguished men and 
women have been preserved, among them 
those of Dr. Spurzheim’s in 1832 and Mr. 
C. Fowler Wells. 


———_q@——_——_ 
A PATHOLOGICAL CASE. 


MENTAL JAUNDICE, 


An Affliction Which Is Especially Hard on 
the Patient’s Friends. 


A new disease, or at least a new name for 
an old disease, has been discovered by a noted 
brain specialist of London. It is mental 
jaundice. Worrying over trifles is one cause. 
Greed, pride, and prejudice are others. 
Whatever the cause, the effect is to make one 
look upon this beautiful world of ours with 
discontent and to find continual fault with 
our fellow travellers toward the grave, 
writes Robert Webster Jones in the Septem- 
ber “Housekeeper.” “Let a person once be- 
come infected with this disease,” says the 
specialist, “and nothing but the most rigor- 
ous measures will effect a cure. I believe 
mental jaundice is on the increase, especially 
among the upper classes. It is the source of 
more unhappiness to the patient as well as 
to those about him, than almost any other 
disease. Physical jaundice produces yellow- 
ness of skin, which, after a while, becomes 
yellowness of the eyes. This produces a con- 
dition of the eye which makes the patient 
see everything yellow. Mental jaundice is 
analogous. Its victim sees nothing in its 
true colors or proportions. Everything is 
distorted by his diseased mental condition.” 

What is the remedy? The specialist does 
not say, but it may be assumed that the cure 
rests almost wholly with the patient. Op- 
timism may be made a habit as well as pessi- 
mism. It is well within any one’s power to 
open the windows of his soul and let in the 
sunshine. Cheerfulness produces both men- 
tal and physical health. Let us avoid getting 
into that condition which invites mental 
jaundice. It is best combated by a smile on 
the face and a song in the heart. 
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KNIFE REMOVES CRIMINAL INSTINCT 


Incorrigible Boy Made Good by a Surgical 
Operation on Growth Under His Skull— 
His Disposition Changes—Surliness and 
Ungovernable Temper Disappear and 
Youth’s Mental Faculties Show Improve- 
ment. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Tuesday.—The correc- 
tion of criminal instincts by a surgical oper- 
ation is the latest feat of the Juvenile Court. 

Jesse Beard, fifteen years old, was brought 
into Juvenile Court in March by his mother, 
Mrs. Matilda Beard, of No. 652 Arch St., 
and was charged with being incorrigible. He 
had been away from home five days, and the 
mother and sister of the boy thought that 
he should be put in some institution where 
he could be managed. Pending an investiga- 
tion of the case, Mrs. Helen W. Rogers, chief 
probation officer, and others of the court 
conceived the idea that a physical defect 
was responsible for the lad’s mental atti- 
tude. 

The mother and sister then remembered 
a fall received by the boy when three years 
old. He had struck his head on a rock in 
a stream where he was wading. Dr. Kohl- 
mer’s examination showed a concave forma- 
tion of the skull where it should have been 
convex. Arrangements for an operation 
were made, but they were not carried out 


until July 5, as the boy had run away in the 
meantime. 

The operation by Dr. Kohlmer involved 
the removal of three pieces of the skull, on 


the under side of which he found thick 
growths pressing against the head. The boy 
was allowed to leave the hospital fourteen 
days later, well and strong as ever, but show- 
ing a remarkable difference in his manner. 
The old surliness and ungovernable temper 
were gone and he was perfectly amenable 
to the wishes of his mother. 

The mind of the boy has cleared and he 
seems extremely bright. It is believed that 
he will learn rapidly in school and make up 
for the worthless years. He understands 
what has happened to him and says he is 
very thankful to the court and to the doctor. 

He will enter a special school in connec- 
tion with Shortridge High School, main- 
tained for truants and backward students, 
this week. The boy has not been in school 
for three years because of his incorrigibility, 
and at the time he was taken out of school 
he had reached only the second grade—the 
class of boys eight years old. 

Surgery is helping to prove the truth of 
Phrenology. 


oo 


Things don’t turn up in this world until 
somebody turns them up.—James A. Gar- 
field. 
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A GRAPE A MINUTE. 


To eat a grape a minute for an hour at 
a time, and to repeat this performance 
three or four times a day, eating very 
little else meantime but dry bread, may 
seem a monotonous way of spending the 
time. This treatment works wonders 
for thin, nervous, anaemic people, whose 
digestions have got out of order from 
worrying or overwork. It is no mere 
quack prescription, but a form of cure 
recognized and advised by many -well- 
known physicians. Grapes are, perhaps, 
the most digestible of any fruit in exist- 
ence. Many of our common fruits are 
just as useful and much nicer than doc- 
tors’ prescriptions. The apple is an ex- 
cellent purifier of the blood. 


~ 
> 


THE DANGER OF BEING ALIVE. 


The “Southwestern World” publishes the 
following sarcasm in reply to the theories 
of the bacteriologists: 

“Drink water and 
Drink. milk and get tuberculosis. 
whisky and get the jim-jams. 
get Bright’s disease. 
age apoplexy. 
zemia. 
tem. Eat dessert and take to paresis. Smoke 
cigarettes and die early. Smoke cigars and 
get catarrh. Drink coffee and obtain nervous 
prostration. Drink wine and get the gout. 
In order to be entirely healthy one must eat 
nothing, drink nothing, smoke nothing, and 
even before breathing one should make sure 
that the air has been properly sterilized.”— 
Copied from “Human Nature.” 


—EE 
FEMININITIES. 

You may be sure of one thing in this world 
of uncertainties, and that is that when a 
woman says she doesn’t care she surely does. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“As to a woman being ‘as old as she 
looks,’ ”’ observed the bachelor uncle, “it de- 
pends upon how early in the morning you 
see her.”—Chicago Tribune. 

However conceited she may be, no. mirror 
can make a girl look as beautiful to herself 
as she looks to the young man who is in love 
with her.—Somerville Journal. 

Small waists are no longer in style. It’s 
the round plump waists that come by taking 
Hollister’s Rocky Mountain Tea; that’s all 
the go. 35 cents. Tea or tablet form. H. A. 
Tice. 





get typhoid fever. 
Drink 
Eat soup and 
Eat meat and encour- 
Eat oysters and acquire tox- 
Eat vegetables and weaken the sys- 


——_—_@————————— 


I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright; 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 
—Pheebe Cary. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


There is so much learning in the world 
just now that good, old-fashioned common- 
sense looks like foolishness. 

Innocence alone ought to take you safely 
through this life; but, like it does the lamb, 
it will desert you the first lion it meets. 

When a man slips from the top round of 
the ladder he is sure to fall clear to the 
bottom, and hit hard where he strikes. 

The man who can’t give advice, nor won’t 
follow other people’s, is just about as near 
a fool as there is any fun in being one. 

There are people who owe many of their 
virtues to economy; they are simply too 
stingy to pay the market price of iniquity. 

There are some men so limber that you 
can’t help them; you might as well under- 
take to make an angleworm stand up on end. 

There should be the same law enacted 
against carrying wit on a man’s person that 
there is against carrying concealed weapons. 

There is no one so cunning but he can be 
beat at his own game, and none so wise but 
he will often have occasion to marvel at his 
ignorance. 

Mere talent, to a literary, man, isn’t worth 
half as much as lively impudence. No man 
should chain himself to a pen and inkstand 
unless he has genius. 

Towns: “Bighed had a signed article in 
the paper yesterday; printed as he wrote it.” 

Brown: “I suppose he’s very pleased.” 

Towns: “Not exactly. The article reads: 
Dear Editor—John Bighed is one of the 
handsomest and most popular young men in 
uptown society. Please print this in your 
society column and oblige, yours truly, John 
Bighed.’ ”—Selected. 

Superintendent: “We are likely to have 
a brisk sale of chinaware this year, Mr. 
Tiler.” 

Floorwalker : 
that ?” 

Superintendent: “I see it stated that long 
flowing sleeves are coming into fashion.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“Do you believe,” said the lady with the 
sere and yellow, that the good die young?” 

“How could I?” exclaimed the flatterer, 
“how could I, and you so good—er—that 
is-———”” 

“Sir!”—Baltimore News. 

“How does your nephew like it out in 
Kansas ?” 

“He likes it well enough, I guess. He 
writes me that he’s going to stay there. 
He’s got both a tornado cave and a flood 
tower on his farm.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“George certainly is a man of action.” 

“What has he done?” 

“Why, the very next day after the heiress 
accepted him he gave up his job at the bank, 
and joined the Don’t Worry Club.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


“What makes you think 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco. — A 
portrait and sketch of Miss J. A. Fowler is 
given in the September number among other 
articles from the pen of the able editor, Mr. 
Allen Haddock. 

“The Review of Reviews’—New York— 
contains some interesting articles on the 
present political situation. The illustra- 
tions are up-to-date and lend much value to 
the publication. 

“The Pacific Medical Journal’—New 
York—has always some helpful articles to 
interest medical and non-medical readers. 

“Indiana Farmer” — Indianapolis — con- 
tains “Farming News for the West.” It is 
an old-established paper and has increased 
in size quite recently. The number for Sep- 
tember 10th is called “The State Fair Num- 
ber” and contains “Views on the Indiana 
State Fair Grounds.” 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








“The American Medical Journal”’—st. 
Louis.—The September number is unusually 
interesting. i 

“The Popular Phrenologist”—London.— 
There are articles of interest by Dr. Wittem- 
shaw, Mr. James Webb, and Mr. J. Millott 
Severn on Anatomy, Education, and Busi- 
ness. 

“The Club Woman”’—New York.—Every 
month a new cover graces the outside of this 
journal. The articles are written with spirit 
and are illustrated with fine portraits of 
ladies from many States. 


“Home and Farm”’—Western Edition.— 
Garden items are given for farms of small 
dimensions. 


“Human Culture’”—Chicago.—The contin- 
ued article on “Temperaments” is_ illus- 
trated with portraits of the king of England, 
Abraham Lincoln, ete.; Mr. Lungquist 
writes an article on Phrenology for the Sep- 
tember number. 

“Mind”—New York.—Edited by Charles 
B. Patterson, always contains some terse and 
original articles on the questions of the day. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine”—Philadelphia.— 
The stories are short and finished in each 
number. They are always bright and attrac- 
tive. 

“The Literary Digest’—New York.—The 
number for September 10th contains por- 
traits of the two “Opposing Commanders 
in the Far East,” which are interesting from 
a Phrenological standpoint. There are other 
portraits such as Wm. Hazlitt, “A Master 
in the Art of Impassioned Recollection” ; 
Theodore Thomas, who is called “The Dean 
of the Orchestral World,” and who has been 
engaged in musical work for forty-two years, 
and others. 

“The Phrenograph,” Sweden, is stirring 
up this northern country on Phrenological 
lines as it has never been stirred before. 

“The Newark Evening News”—Newark.— 
Is a thoroughly up-to-date paper. It con- 
tains many items of news of world-wide in- 
terest which do not appear in even city 
papers, and must be a financial success. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


“Please find enclosed P. O. money-order 
for $1 for one year’s subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. It is a most in- 
teresting paper that I would not care to do 
without. 

“0; I Beep 
“New Orleans, La.” 


Walnut, Ill., July 26, 1901. 
Mr. Eugene Hall, Chicago, II1.: 

Dear Sir—Pardon delay, but in answer to 
Hurst Bros. of Hutsonville, Ill., page 3, 
“Criterion,” July 8, would call their atten- 
tion to “How to Keep a Store,” by Samuel 
H. Terry, published by Fowler & Wells, New 
York, and if these gentlemen will get it I 
am sure it will benefit their new clerk very 
much. 

The first three volumes of the History, 
prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, brought the record of this 
movement to the early ’80’s. Volume IV, 
by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper, brings it to the beginning of the 
new century and shows the fruit of the 
early struggles. 

This book contains not only the complete 
story of the efforts to secure the franchise, 
but it describes also the collateral gains. 
The laws for women in every State are set 
forth, their educational and industrial op- 
portunities, the amount of suffrage they 
already possess, and how it was obtained, 
the offices they are filling and many other 
points of general interest. 

One chapter is devoted to the status of 
the question in Great Britain—where women 
now have all but the Parliamentary fran- 
chises—and in her colonies, including Aus- 
tralia, which has just conferred the full 
suffrage on its 800,000 women. 

The chapter on National Organizations of 
Women is believed to be the most compre- 
hensive statement yet made on this topic. 

In the chapters describing the many con- 
ventions of the National Association is pre- 
sented the full argument for Woman Suf- 
frage, considered from every point of view 
by the ablest speakers. This will render the 
book invaluable to those preparing debates, 
papers for clubs, articles for newspapers 
and magazines, or simply making a general 
study. 

The volume is filled with live, up-to-date, 
trustworthy information, and is so thor- 
oughly systemized and fully indexed that 
there will not be the slightest difficulty in 
finding any desired subject, although it con- 
tains over 1,000 pages. 

As this question is destined in the near 
future to be one of the leading issues before 
the people, and as information concerning it 
is scattered and unreliable, this new book 
cannot fail to be regarded as a most inter- 
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esting, important and much needed contri- 
bution. 

The History of Woman Suffrage in four 
volumes may be ordered of Fowler & Wells, 
24 E. 22d Street, New York City. Price, 
express prepaid, single copies, cloth, $3. 
Full set, cloth, $12. 


The American Institute of Phrenology, 24 
East Twenty-second Street, New York, will 
hold its first regular monthly lecture in the 
hall of the Institute, Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 6, 1904, at eight o’clock. 

The Phrenological Annual and Register 
will be issued on January 1, 1905; price, 
25 cents. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. The De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D., 
with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 


EXAMINATIONS BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inquiries are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to ob- 
tain from us a careful delineation of charac- 
ter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Write for “Perhaps,” which gives terms 
and full information. 


The New Model Anatomical Manikin, 
price $10, is in many ways the best made, 
containing over one hundred views of the 
body, each fully subdivided, properly num- 
bered and lettered, hinged to lay over each 
other and be opened or dissected, with a 
comprehensive manual which is much more 
than a mere key. It is lithographed in col- 
ors, on fine cloth-lined material, showing the 
adult human figure, one-half life size, with 
some special parts enlarged and of ample 
size for all class work. When not in use, 
folds and closes like a strong cloth-bound 
book, and is eighteen inches square. 


“Deep Breathing.” By M. L. Holbrook. 
50 cents. There are some people in the world 
who do not know how to breathe properly. 
This is a great pity, for we cannot live 
without air, though we can live without 
food. Professor Washburn suggests the fol- 
lowing method: 

Seek a chair inclined at a comfortable 
angle, and then make inhalations and ex- 
halations as long and as gradual as possible. 
He aimed at breathing without any percep- 
tible effort. The process was so gradual 
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with him that, to an observer, he scarcely 
seemed to breathe at all; yet by practice 
he so developed his lung power and lung 
expansion that he could inhale air for four 
or five minutes. It will tax a beginner to 
inhale air gradually for one minute. 


Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Ex- 
ercises. By William Milo, of London. 23 
illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 


Accidents and Emergencies: a Guide 
Containing Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Sealds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing, ete. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 illustra- 
tions. New and revised edition. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Its Prevention and Cure 
With Di- 
By 


Consumption: 
by the Swedish Movement Cure. 
rections for its Home Application. 
David Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 


Marriage: Its History and Ceremonies. 
By L. N. Fowler. With a Phrenological 
and Psychological exposition of the functions 
for Happy Marriages. Twenty-second edi- 
tion. 12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. The first sixty-nine pages of this work 
are devoted to the History of Marriage, and 
to a description of the various methods and 
eustoms which different nations and tribes 
from the commencement of the world to the 
present time have adopted to gratify their 
sexual nature, with suggestions in relation 
to those qualities which should and those 
which should not exist in husband and 
wife, ete. 


The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, “Colds” (Fevers), ete. How Sick- 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

How to Feed the Baby to Make It 
Healthy and Happy; with Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 
168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


“Education Complete” is quite a library 
in itself, treating as it does of Physiology, 
Animal and Mental, Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character, and Memory and Intel- 


lectual Improvement. The text shows that 
the mind and the body are intimately re- 
lated, that each is in turn the servant and 
master of the other. Therefore, -“Educa- 
tion” covers the development and training 
of all that goes to make up the man. Price, 
$2.50. 

“How to Read Character in Handwrit- 
ing; or, The Grammar of Graphology,” de- 
scribed and illustrated, by Henry Frith. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL. 


“The Phrenological Annual’ and Register 
of Practical Phrenologists. Published year- 
ly on January lst. This is an illustrated 
Year Book on Mental Science, and should be 
read by all interested in Phrenology and 
kindred subjects. Edited by Jessie A. Fow- 
ler and D. T. Elliott. Contains 100 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Don’t forget to send in your orders for 
the Phrenological Annual for 1905, which 
contains an abundant amount of instruc- 
tive and reading matter, and a calendar 
for the year; field notes from lecturers in 
the field and items of general interest. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“Your Mesmeric Forces and How to De- 
velop Them,” giving full and comprehensive 
instructions how to mesmerize, by Frank H. 
Randall. This book gives more real, prac- 
tical instruction than many of the expen- 
sive so-called “‘Courses of Instruction,” ad- 
vertised at $10, and is worth it. Agents’ 
terms: twelve copies, 40 per cent., express 
collect ; one hundred copies, 50 per cent., ex- 
press collect. Price, $1 post-paid. 


“Practical Psychology; or, How to Be 
Happy,” by Richard Harte, is an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting statement of the 
scientific facts and philosophical theories on 
which the New Psychology is based. Price, 
25 cents post-paid. 

“How to Succeed as a Stenographer or a 
Typewriter.” Quiet hints and gentle advice 
by one who “has been there.” By Arthur M. 
Baker. 12mo, 71 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“Diseases of Modern Life,” by Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Richardson, is one of the best 
works by that eminent physician. It 
treats of those matters that directly concern 
everyone, the everyday habits of life, and in 
clearest terms and vivid illustrations gives 
warning and counsel to the reader. Price, 
$1.50. 

A teacher in a western academy writes, 
“We have adopted ‘For Girls’ and ‘True 
Manhood’ for our work in special physi- 
ology.” These are both from the pen of 
E. R. Shepherd, M.D. Sent post-paid for $1 
and $1.25 respectively, or the two books at 
one time for $2. , 

“How to Study Strangers; By Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head,” by Professor Nelson 
Sizer, well known as the author of several 
valuable books and as a lecturer on Phren- 
ology for more than fifty-six years. He was 
connected with our house since 1849, as the 
principal examiner, and more than a quar- 
ter of a million of persons, who were eager 
to know their best pursuits and how to use 
their talents to the best advantage, have 
been under his professional hands, and they 
need no introduction to his work. Price, 
$1.50. 
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“Facial Angle and Brain-development.” 
—This in scale of mental make-up is an il- 
lustration of the rank of men and animals, 
showing that the increase of brain—all 
things considered—at the spinal axis lifts 
the top-head until in highest type the face 
compared with that of the snake, which is 
level with the line of the spine, is turned 
180 degrees. Useful to all interested in 
brain-development. Price, $6.00. 

“Indications of Character” in the Head 
and Face. 12mo, 66 pages; 20 illustrations, 
Fourth edition; revised and_ enlarged. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Edgar Greenleaf Bradford has written a 
work entitled “Search Lights and Guide 
Lines; or, Man and Nature—What They 
Are, What They Were, and What They Will 
Be.” This volume is gotten up in a very at- 
tractive form and may be called a pocket 
edition. Bound in cloth, at 50 cents, post- 
paid, Fowler & Wells Co. As the title indi- 
cates, it treats of subjects of universal in- 
terest. 

“A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyl’s 
Trials and Triumphs.” A story of intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up toward a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life. Price, 50 cents. 

“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on chir- 
osophy, based upon actual experiences, by 
Henry Frith, is an illustrated book of over 
100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Manual of Mental Science, or Child- 
hood, Its Character and Culture,” is invalu- 
able to parents to study the dispositions of 
their little ones and to keep a record of 
their children’s sayings and doings and as- 
sist them in developing their minds. Price, 
$1.00. 

“Gall’s Phrenological Theories.” Found- 
ed upon the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain and the form of the skull; with the 
critical strictures of C. W. Hufeland, M.D. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology.” 
Edited, with notes and introduction, by A. 
T. Story. Illustrated. Cloth, 170 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


Insurance Agent: “What are the proofs 
of your husband’s death, madam?” 

The Widow: “Well, he has been home for 
the last three nights.”—Smart Set. 


Husband (peevishly) : “What in the mis- 
chief is the matter with this dinner, any- 
way ?”’ 

Wife (sobbing): “T—the cook left t— 
this morning, and I h— had to get the d— 
dinner myself. I—” 

Husband (cheerfully) : “Oh, that’s it, eh? 
I was wondering what made it so much bet- 
ter than usual.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS FROM THE 
PRINCIPLES OF “EXACT 
SCIENCE.” 


The vigor of one’s health and the certainty 
of his life depend upon the amount of life- 
power he possesses. 

It is this life-power—an invisible prin- 
ciple—that gives beauty of form and color 
of complexion, elasticity of step, quickness 
of thought and vivacity of manner. It 
answers to all our needs. 

It is this power that enables one man to 
recover after a crowbar has passed through 
his brain, while another one dies from the 
scratch of a pin; that keeps one man alive 
after his stomach has been removed, while 
another one dies from cutting a toe-nail. 

It is this power that protects against all 
diseases—against la grippe, pneumonia, 
small-pox, diphtheria, coughs, colds, con- 
sumption, and—death. In addition it is the 
best medicine for any ailment. To employ 
all reasonable means to increase this power 
is but simple common-sense, advocated by 
all physicians. 

But here comes an element of delusion— 
the amount of power possessed bears an in- 
verse not a direct relation to the amount 
manifested. Whatever increases the mani- 
festation of power reduces the amount re- 
maining, while what properly reduces mani- 
festation increases the amount really pos- 
sessed. 

Tonics, stimulants, excitement, work, all 
increase the manifestations of power, giving 
a feeling of strength, while sleep and rest 
reduce them. The one exhausts and the 
other recuperates; the one decreases the 
power of life and the other saves it. 

Sleep makes us strong in the reaction by 
taking away strength in the present; tonics 
and stimulants make us weak in the reac- 
tion by calling up and expending the power 
we already have. No drug or bath or other 
agency can yield what it does not possess, 
and it has no vital power. The power it 
seems to give is the power it is taking out 
of the patient. 

It is this mistaking of the manifestations 
of power for the power itself that lies at the 
bottom of nearly all the ailments that afflict 
humanity. 


It is this which explains the ever-increas- 
ing array of systems and methods of cure 
which, by compelling increased manifesta- 
tions of power, makes the patient believe he 
is getting well all the while, by expending 
the power possessed, he is being confirmed 
in his invalidism. 

These ideas underlie the true Rest-cure as 
employed at The Walter Sanitarium, Wal- 
ter’s Park, Pa., and have given it a world- 
wide reputation. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student's Set 


For 


1904 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00, 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM HypE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Lar - 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fift 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1. 4 








Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St, ini York 


Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
Jor which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 


Post Office 
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and Southwesteffectively. A limited amount. 
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the summer and fall months if early appli- 
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elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
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The Altruist Commu- 
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10 cents a year—sample copy free. 
Address THE ALTRUIST 

2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


Personality and Future 
will be read from your 
handwriting on receipt of 1 2c. 
HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
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A New Poster 
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Printed on good paper, and 
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Mistakes of 
New Thought 


Read Human Nature for May, 
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four copies, 20 cents mailed. 
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1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 
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Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
Excellent 
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17 Popular Works on the New 
Thought, $1 each postpaid, or 
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Walker Atkinson ‘ ‘ : . &@0 
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| SERIES B—Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and 


Suggestion . 


| SERIES C—Clairvoyance, Telepathy, Con- 
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SERIES D—Psychometry, Palmistry, Phre- 
nology, Astrology, etc F : ° ; 
MESMERISM IN INDIA—James Esdaile, M.D. 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN NEW 
THOUGHT—Frances Partlow . , ; 
THE MIND's ATTAINMENT—Uriel Buchanan 
THE HOME-COURSE IN OSTEOPATHY OF 
THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE - 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 
All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, Nortu Water Gap, Monnok Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. EASTON, PA. 


Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, | ba _— . ‘ 
| Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
| 














Correspondence —, M.D.. P. place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
H. . HITCHCOCK, -V., Frop. furnished home where they can receive good care, and 


Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
LUCIFER wmorxina™ 


arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

A fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought — Devoted 

mainly to the Emancipation of Womanhood and 


*Phone, 1661. For circulars address 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 
Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and to the Right of the 
Child to Be Born Well. Send 25 cents in stamps to J. M. FITZGERALD 


600 Fulton Street, Chicago, for a three months’ trial, Phrenologist 


and get a Catalogue of books and pamphlets in the . 
line of Sex Reform. Samples Free. More than 2,000 Chicago references 
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AND HOME COOK BOOK Send for Pamphlet 
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Pick out what’s best; Nature will do the rest. har oint 
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tive literature free with a sample copy of our magazine, THE 
MAZDAZNAN, a monthly magazine of Modern Thought for | 
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SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 
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A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 


age 32, 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER 

Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur- 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 


Name of Person 

Circumference of Head 

From Root of Nose over Top-head 

From opening of Ears over Top-head..... 
Height of Person 

General Weight with ordinary clothing 
Size Around Chest, just under arms 
Size Around the Waist 

Color of Hair 

COMPLEXION 1000000000 eeee ceeeeeee Wattonality.. 
Extent of EAucation.....0..2000c0eeeee 
Occupation hitherto...... 

Health.......... Married or Single......c000 


Number of portratts sent which, with de- 
scription, are to be returned to 


Name 
Post-Office 
COBAEZ. 20205000008. 
State..... 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE, 8 CENTS, 
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Poultry for Profit 


A few hens in the back sard, or on the farm, paying 
the grocer’s bill; a flock of hens on four acres, paying 
$1, annually ; a poultry ranch with 5,000 hens, paving 
a net annual profit of $5,000, are described in our Cor- 
respondence Course in Poultry Culture, and the exact 
methods for attaining these results are taught. First 
lesson and a particulars —— yon request. 

e Pacific Tree an ne 
Correspondence School \ San Jose, Cal, 


The World’s New Thought Journal 
NOW 
A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON 
BrRowN, Editor. $1.00 per year. 
With the Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health, $1.50 per year. his offer holds good for 


six months. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street New York 


SOCIALISM 


THE CREATEST QUESTION of the 
CREATEST ACE of HISTORY 
Study it by Correspondence 
Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction; Five Dollars 


forone year. Address American Socialist College, 
209 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas. 











Te Wonderful Mission 
of the Internal Bath 


The INTERNAL BATH more 
important than the external 


If external cleanliness is essential to health, 
how much more important is internal clean- 
liness, Every disease arises from the reten- 
tion of waste and foreign matter in the 
system —nature’s drainage being clogged. 
In the vast majority of cases the clogging 
is in the colon or large intestine. Positively 
the one harmless and efficient means of 
clearing away this waste is the internal bath 
given with the 


J.B. L. CASCADE 


The only appliance especially made for the 
successful practice of the Internal Bath. 
This treatment is hygienic, scientific, and 
logical. It is a perfect tonic with no after- 
depression. It prevents and cures Ap- 
pendicitis, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Headaches, 


Constipation, and Malarial Diseases. 

To ret4 reader of this publication we will 
send FREE, for 30 days, a hook. entitled ‘‘ The 
What, the Why, the Way,” which gives the 
secret of good health without drugs. 


TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 
1562 Broadway Dept. 109Y New York 


Send for FREE copy of “ Health,” the leading 
hygienic magazine. 


The Pittsburg, Pa. 
Christian Advocate 


now claims a circulation of over thirty- 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- 
vertising medium. It is a large 32-page 
paper, and is furnished at the low price of 
$1.00 per year. Sample copies free. 


“The Diagnosis from the Eye” 


By H. E. LANE, M.D. 


ben 4 is a most remarkable book —the result of years of careful observation and 
research. 
It deals with the wonderful discovery that morbid changes going on in the system are 
reflected in corresponding parts of the iris of the eye. 
It enables everybody to make a reliable diagnosis of his physical condition, to designate 
not only the immediately affected, but also the weakest organs of the body. 
It unmistakingly reveals the injurious influence of drugs, vaccinations, operations, etc., 
upon the system. 
It confirms the natural method of healing by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, and 
proper diet as fully explained in the book. 
«The bcok is the work of a most intelligent mind, one intent on the 
acquisition of truth and untiring in its research therefor. It is a wonder- 
fully interesting piece of writing put into a shape admirably adapted to 
making the subject clear to all who read.”’"—8oston /deas. 
156 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE FOUNDATION A Guide to Health, Wealth, 


and Freedom :; 3: 3 3: :: 
OF ALL REFORM By oTToO CARQUE 


is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question, eluci- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem. it con- 
tains the following chapters : 
1. Man’s Position in Nature 8. The Raw Food Question 
2. Chemistry and bing og! of Nutrition 4. The Superiority of the Frutarian‘Diet 
5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 
6. The Ethics of Diet Reform 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products. raw food dietary for one week, and 
many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, socts. PAPER, 25 cts. Circulars FREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO., Suite 10, 765 N.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays ; 


do not address Wernersville. 


Illustrated booklet. 





YOU CAN’T BE SICK 


in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
realize ‘Return to Nature.” I don’t know another 
book in the world that solves the whole health thy bust 
so eyo as this one does ; and a part of m 
ness is handling the World’s best literature on 
Success, and appiness. f course you’ve A 
drugs. Perhaps you've followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, praroraeny. 
Massage, Physical Culture, or Suggestion. You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. So I want to tell 
yousomething. ‘Return to Nature’”’ is as far 
nhead of Nature Cure as Nature Cure is 4 
advance of Drugs. It unfolds a system of hom 
treatment that is absolutely unique—in its simplicity, 
economy, certainty, safety, and delight. You'll be hap- 
ier—not merely healthier—from the very first trial. 
our doubts, vour cares, your worries—as well as your ail- 
ments—will simply meit ae never to reappear. 
know, because we're g it wherever ‘Return to 
Nature ”’ is being tried. Ta like to be more explicit, but 
there isn’t space, A little circular tells just what and 
why and how “ Return to Nature” regenerates. Won’t 
you gek for it? Astamp bringsit. The book costs $2.00 
an 
Anybody interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
several bits of Health paw YB pee aco Be oirin of py 
magazine, with a catalogue of deli cious wo 
Books, and the like. I hope you’re that bo 





BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 59th St., New York _ 








TELEPATHY 


Mental Telegraphic Communication; 
What it is, and how it is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


‘* The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do not exhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts."—Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 50 cents 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, * NEW YORK 


YOUR SOUL 





fa pictured in your HANDWRITING. Send 
25c. for detatled cae ye reading showin 
your strong and weak pol nts, your line o 
success, etc. Have avengers” writings ana- 
lysed before dealing with them 
N. DUCASSE, 150 Fifth Avenues, 


New York: 
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Human Nature, one year 

Now, 

Suggestion, 

New Physiognomy 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia 

Creative and Sexual Science 

How to Teach 

Choice of Pursuits 

Webster Dictionary, full sheep bind- 
ing, Dennison’s Patent Index, New 
Census Edition 

How Nature Cures 

Fruits and Farinacea 

Wedlock 

Psychic Life and Laws 

Talks to My Patients 

The Chairman’s Guide 
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The Applause Reciter 

Athletics of To-day 

Speeches and Toasts 

The Secret of Good Health 

The Book of Stitches 

Gentle Art of Good Talking 

What Shall I Say 

Recitations Comic and Otherwise 





NEW Subscribers 
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Old subscribers sending a new subscriber will be allowed 25c. off their renewals 


until Dec. 1, 1904, 
for twelve-months’ 
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To 

Old and New 
Subscribers 
Alike 


One Year’s Subscription to 


The Phrenological Journal 


and 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


(as described) 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 


Both for $2.50 


This Dictionary contains every 
word found in the original 
Webster, besides an appendix 
‘of 10,000 words, a dictionary 
of biography, synonyms and Phen (2000 WORDS. 
antonyms, noms de_ plume, gt tages NON DICTIONS: 
foreign phrases, abbreviatio Wr NYMS Se Oe a 

ign f abbreviations, Hbagee NOMS DE PLUME, 
familiar allusions, musical Se ABBREVIATIONS &¢ | | 
terms, dictionary of mythology, 
heroes of prose and poetry, 
modern geographical names, 
Latin proper nouns, etc. 


THIS IS A GREAT , 
OPPORTUNITY K 7 | ‘ SS - 1,540 Pages. 1,500 Il lustra- 


BS Se ; wy tions. Fu'!l Librarv Sheep 
The Phrenological Journal ks F Sinding. Dennison’s Patent index. Sine 
New York City, N. Y. - y 4x9X Io0inches. Weight, § pounds. 


Right Selection in Wedlock. 
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MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. ee eee | 


Marriage 1s a tailure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is hkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 

CHOICE OF OccUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 


sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 
Are they well mated? 


WY ONE xs pone ote, GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘* Finding a Mate” and ‘‘K<eping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 








